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PREFACE. 

* 

From  the  time  Phrenology  was  first  made  known 
to  the  Author,  he  has  repeatedly  endeavomred  to 
discover  whether  it  were  built  upon  that  sure  foun- 
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He  does  not  expect  to  bring  those  over  to  his 
opinion  who  are  already  strongly  wedded  to  the 
system,  but  he  does  hope  to  prevent  others  from 
becoming  converts  to  it. 

To  Phrenologists  he  would  say,  that  having  no 
desire  to  impugn  the  purity  of  their  motives,  he 
only  requests  them  in  return  to  give  him  credit 
for  equally  good  intentions ;  also  to  remark,  that 
as  Dr.  Spurzheim,  when  speaking  of  the  apathy 
which  medical  men  shewed  for  the  science,  hoped 
to  be  excused  if  any  severe  expressions  should 
escape  him,*  whilst  endeavouring  to  convince 
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them  of  their  error ;  so  the  Author,  in  his  endea- 
vours to  convince  Phrenologists  of  theirs,  looks 
for  a  similar  indulgence. 

As  it  might  appear  strange  to  many,  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  in  the  following  pages,  of 
a  recent  work,  entitled  "  Evideijces  against  the 
System  of  Phrenology,"  the  Author  begs  leave 
to  state,  that  his  Manuscript  was  quite  prepared 
for  publication  prior  to  his  having  heard  of  it. 
He  has  since  perused  the  Evidences  with  pleasure, 
and  considers  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  deep 
research  and  great  talent.  In  these,  Mr.  Stone  has 
fully  detailed  the  history  of  the  science,  in  order 
to  prove  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have 
not  any  claim  to  its  discovery ;  a  point  which  the 
Author  never  contemplated  as  necessary,  from 
its  not  being  essential  to  the  main  object  of  his 
inquiry  (namely)  whether  the  doctrine  be  in  itself 
true  or  false.  If  it  shall  be  found  to  give  the 
true  exposition  of  man's  understanding,  the  Au- 
thor's opposition  cannot  prevent  its  progress, 
upon  the  principle,  that  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et 
praevalebit,  "  on  the  contrary,  if  erroneous,  he 
trusts  that  his  exertions  will  not  have  been  alto- 
gether fruitless. 

Lynn,  June  9th,  1829. 


ANTI-PHRENOLOGY. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  human  understanding 
is  now  supposed  to  be  brought  to  an  unpreceden- 
ted degree  of  perfection,  by  a  system  which  the 
March  of  Intellect  has  produced,  and  whicl^ 
professes  to  teach  all  its  intricate  operations  in 
a  superior  manner.  To  the  discoverers  of  this 
new  light,  the  science  of  mind  must  be  almost  a 
*'  reading  made  easy/*  since  they  avow  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  mental  manifestations 
and  their  respective  organs,  so  as  to  demonstrate 
unerringly  where  they  severally  reside  within 
the  skull.— Perspicuity,  Precision,  and  Truth  are 
said  to  characterize  it ;  hence  we  may  presume 
that  it  will  soon  claim  a  rank  among  the  exact 
sciences. 

This  novel  and  in  every  respect  singular  doc- 
trine, received  its  earliest  publicity,  in  any 
tangible  and  regular  form,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Gall,  a  German,  who  named  it  Craniology  ;  but 
as  this  title  could  only  confer  a  superficial  char- 
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acter,  since  it  merely  implied  the  skull  or  bony 
covering,  and  not  brain,  which  alone  is  the  organ 
of  mind,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  substitute 
the  word  Phrenology,  a  term  more  justly  expres- 
sive of  the  desired  object :  but  even  this  improve- 
ment does  not  appear  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive, because  its  etymology  bears  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  cranium  or  skull,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  Phrenologist's  mind-gauge,  or 
sole  index  of  mental  organs.  I  should  therefore 
say,  with  all  due  deference,  ("  et  fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri")  that  the  compound  appellation  of  Cra- 
nio-phrenology  was  preferable  to  either,  because 
it  embraces  every  instrument  which  the  Artist 
employs. 

It  is  now  fully  before  the  Public,  and  at  the 
option  of  any  individual  to  canvas  and  scrutinize, 
advocate  or  oppose,  as  he  may  think  proper ;  and 
should  a  little  freedom  of  animadversion  be  in- 
dulged in,  the  Phrenologists  must  not  forget 
that  they  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  all 
Metaphysical  writers  who  preceded  them,  with 
no  sparing  hand. 

Phrenology  is  a  plant  that  has  not  thriven 
kindly  on  the  Continent,  although  indigenous  to 
that  soil,  and  an  attempt  is  making  to  naturalize 
it  in  this  fertile  Country,  Scions  of  which,  spring- 
ing from  nurseries,  called  Phrenological  societies, 
are  thence  propagated  through  the  kingdom. 
John  Bull  has  often  perfected  inventions  that 
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have  been  made  by  his  continental  neighbours, 
and  probably  he  hopes  in  due  time  to  elevate  his 
German  discovery  from  a  speculative  to  a  prac- 
tical purpose.  Should  he  succeed,  all  will  be 
well,  and  he  may  have  much  reason  to  rejoice  ; 
if  not,  he  has  only  to  disregard  the  being  laughed 
at  for  an  excess  of  credulity,  in  fostering  a  delu- 
sive chimera.  Some  of  my  readers  may  coincide 
with,  others  oppose  this  theory  of  the  human 
mind,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  are 
desirous  of  discovering  truth  or  error  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  of  welcoming  the 
former  from  whatever  source  it  springs ;  ("  the 
flower 's  divine  where  e'er  it  grows  ")  and  there- 
fore that  they  keep  themselves  open  to  conviction, 
without  any  fear  or  shame  of  practising  retracta- 
tion. At  present  I  candidly  confess  myself  an 
opponent,  being  unable  to  admit  the  soundness 
and  truth  of  its  doctrines ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  I  oppose  a  question  to  day,  I  might 
not  upon  good  reasons  advocate  it  tomorrow, 
without  meriting  the  name  of  a  changeling. 
With  this  open  unprejudiced  feeling,  I  purpose 
oifering  a  few  remarks  upon  the  system,  which 
in  my  opinion  has  a  tendency  to  operate  in  ex- 
tremes ;  either  by  doing  the  greatest  service  or 
disservice  to  mankind,  according  as  it  may  prove 
to  be  right  or  wrong  :  and  since,  if  fully  recog- 
nized, its  operation  could  not  be  limited,  but 
must  ramify  through  every  department  of  society, 
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I  am  persuaded  that  the  utmost  caution  and 
judgment  should  be  exercised  before  so  influen- 
tial an  agent  obtains  universal  acceptance. 

The  Phrenologist  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
Metaphysician,  attempt  to  explain  the  Essence 
of  our  reasoning  intellectual  faculty.    Both,  in 
the  construction  of  their  individual  systems  had 
an  eye  simply  to  the  manifestations  or  operations 
of  mind ;  but  whilst  the  latter  has  laboured  to 
convince  mankind,  that  these  result  from  an  unity 
of  action  of  one  entire  Brain  upon  every  external 
object  presented  to  it  through  the  media  of  our 
five    senses,  and  effected  by  some  unknown 
hidden  process ;  the  former  has  taken  a  totally 
opposite  view,  contending  for  a  perfect  divisi- 
bility of  action,  and  asserting  that  the  human 
brain  is  composed  of  a  determinate  number  of 
distinct  organs,  ( thirty-five  )  which  represent  as 
many  faculties  or  powers ;  and  further  that  every 
individual  organ  can  be  pointed  out  and  deline- 
ated upon  the  outside  of  a  skull.    The  Meta- 
physician does  not  presume  to  say  that  his  own 
view  admits  of  positive  proof,  but  from  certain 
rational  arguments,   he  esteems  it  the  most 
probable  and  correct ;  still  he  will  not  dogmati- 
cally afiirm  its  infallibility.    The  Phrenologist's 
language,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  little  caution ; 
it  boldly  declares  that  his  doctrine  teaches  the 
only  true  Philosophy  of  mind,  for  that  under  such 
and  such  portions  of  the  skull,  such  and  such 
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organs  are  constantly  seated.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
says  "With  respect  to  many  individual  parts  I 
have  been  certain  of  their  functions  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  could  challenge  any  one  to  bring  me 
an  exception,  but  of  some  others  I  will  not  speak 
so  decidedly^ 

Had  Phrenologists  not  delineated  on  the  head 
any  other  organs  than  what  they  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty, one  might  be  only  induced  to  think  them 
rather  dogmatical,  but  when  we  find  them  depict- 
ing as  exactly,  organs,  whose  nature  and  even 
existence  are  doubted,  then  we  have  a  legitimate 
right,  to  question  and  distrust  the  accuracy  and 
soundness  of  the  whole  science ;  for  surely  it 
evinces  great  imperfection  to  map  out  a  brain 
into  so  many  distinct  faculties,  name  them  defi- 
nitively, and  then  be  uncertain  as  to  the  reality 
of  many.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Geographer? 
who,  having  clearly  delineated  the  several  places 
of  a  newly  discovered  country,  afterwards  informs 
us  in  his  work,  that  he  could  not  speak  decidedly 
as  to  some  of  them  ?  Would  his  Chart  be  worth 
a  groat  ? 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  3rd  Lecture —  Lancet  Vol.  vii. 

I  may  here  remark  that  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  London  in  1825,  which  1 
perused,  and  from  which  I  shall  frequently  quote  with  confi- 
dence, in  consequence  of  their  correctness  being  allowed  by 
the  Dr.  himself,  as  stated  in  No.  275  Vok'l:-1828— -9  of  the 
Lancet,  in  the  following  terms.  "Dr.  Spurzheim's  Lectures 
on  Phrenology,  in  the  like  manner  appeared  with  the  consent  and 
underwent  the  revision  of  the  Lecturer. 
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The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  are  straining' 
every  nerve  to  promulgate  it  widely,  and  rivet 
public  opinion  in  its  favor ;  by  establishing 
societies,  by  itinerant  lecturing,  and  by  issuing 
periodicals.  They  have  unquestionably  full 
liberty  to  make  such  exertions,  and  fortunately, 
eq\ml  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  disbelieve 
the system,  to  point  out  and  make  known  every 
argii  '^ient  which  may  go  to  prove  its  unsoundness, 
folly,  or  danger.  Although  through  its  staunch 
supporters  Dr.  Gall,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Mr.  G. 
Combe,  and  Mr.  de  Ville,  great  notoriety  and 
importance  have  been  obtained  for  it,  yet  I  think 
they  will  be  transitory,  for  no  discovery  ever 
procured  lasting  fame,  which  was  not  well  found- 
ed upon  incontrovertible  facts.  In  the  sequel  I 
hope  to  shew,  that  their  deductions  are  based 
upon  incorrect  premises,  and  if  persons  will  but 
examine  the  principles  of  Phrenology  attentively 
and  dispassionatei^&i  ih&y  cannot  fail  of  detecting 
an  abundance  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  with 
erroneous  and  absurd  inferences.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  thus  express  myself  strongly,  I  fully 
and  freely  exculpate  its  advocates  from  any 
intention  or  wish  to  impose  upon  the  public  a 
system,  which  they  themselves  do  not  firmly 
believe  sound,  and  pre-eminently  superior  to  all 
others.  They  have  from  time  to  time,  pruned, 
refined,  and  shaped  it,  so  as  to  draw  very 
largely  upon  public  faith  ;  and  they  seem  anxious 
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to  obtain  for  it  an  ascendancy  which  shall  over- 
power and  bury  all  other  systems  in  oblivion,  and 
thereby  assume  full  authority  to  model  and  regu- 
late education,  and  institutions  of  every  kind, 
after  its  own  way.  At  an  early  period  of  its 
promulgation,  a  most  talented  abettor  being  very 
desirous  of  learning  the  opinion  of  that  distin 
guished  German  Physiologist  Blumenbach, 
to  the  merits  of  his  favourite  science,  reques  ;d 
it,  upon  which  the  venerable  Professor  is  said  to 
have  replied  in  the  following  pithy  distich  : 
"  What  is  true  is  not  new^ 
*'  And  what  is  new  is  not  true." 
This  salutary  check  did  not  operate  at  all  in 
damping  or  diminishing  his  ardour.  In  Edinburgh 
very  considerable  interest  became  early  shewn 
for  this  new  study,  and  a  Phrenological  society 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Combe, 
whose  talents  appear  "  digna  meliore  fato." 
This  gentleman  has  designated  Phrenology,  the 
"greatest  and  most  important  discovery  ever 
communicated  to  mankind.*"  Would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  to  have  withheld  so  high  an 
encomium,  until  time  had  proved  the  science 
unerringly  correct,  and  indisputably  beneficial 
to  mankind  ?  but  we  are  all  prone  to  laud  our 
Hobby-horses  to  the  skies ;  it  is  human  nature. 
At  the  same  time.  Phrenologists  might  have 

*  System  of  Phrenology  by  George  Combe. 
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paid  rather  more  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
labours  of  such  men  as  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  others,  than  to  say  that  up  to  their  own 
time  "  the  philosophy  of  man  was  a  perfect  waste, 
with  not  one  inch  of  ground  in  it  cultivated  or 
improved.*  " 

In  commenting  on  this  modern  theory,  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  that  no  personal  animosities 
have  at  all  influenced  me ;  and  although  I  have 
found  reasons  for  believing  it  erroneous  and  vi- 
sionary, yet  that  my  mind  shall  remain  open  to 
conviction,  should  any  new  and  true  light  be  ad- 
duced, calculated  to  obviate  those  difficulties 
which  now  surround  it. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  brain 
and  nerves  of  all  animals  serve  particular  phy- 
sical purposes,  as  sensation,  motion,  &c. ;  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  senses; 
and  it  would  seem  that  these,  in  conjunction 
with  some  unknown  operative  principle,  go  to 
form  the  various  instincts;  and  that  instincts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  reasoning  faculty,  and  the  gift 
of  speech,  compose  the  human  understanding. 
My  present  intention,  however,  is  not  to  engage 
in  the  disquisition  of  different  metaphysical  theo- 
ries which  have  appeared  in  the  world,  as  this 
would  lead  me  too  far  astray  from  my  present 
design ;  but  these  having  been  at  one  fell  swoop 


*  Edinburgh  Review  Sept.  1826.  Art.  Phrenology. 


condemned  to  utter  worthlessness  by  the  Phre- 
nologist, I  shall  simply  examine  the  claims  which 
he  has  set  up  for  superior  accuracy  and  merit. 

Most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless  seen  either 
plates  or  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  the  human 
skull,  intersected  with  numerous  lines  and  fi- 
gures, denoting  the  different  sites  and  boundaries 
of  various  organs.  In  this  way  the  Phrenologist 
has  divided  each  side  of  the  head  into  thirty-five 
distinct  compartments ;  one  side  being  said  to  af- 
ford an  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  Each  of 
these  compartments  represents  a  separate  organ 
or  faculty  appertaining  to  the  same  sized  portion 
of  brain  which  lies  immediately  under  it;  not  a  su- 
perficial layer  only,  but  the  whole  substance  of 
that  extent  and  form  down  to  its  base.  "  Many 
people  think,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "that  be- 
cause the  organs  are  marked  on  the  surface  of  the 
skull,  that  they  are  really  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  immediately  below  the  place  marked; 
but  organ  itself  occupies  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  brain  situated  helow  t\iG  marked  place."* 

This  declaration  conveys  an  idea  that  every 
organ  runs  a  vertical  course ;  if  so,  I  aver  that 
the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  organs  can 
have  little  or  no  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  be 
intended  to  pursue  a  horizontal  direction,  then 


*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  3id  Lect.    Lancet,  Vol.  vii. 
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these  must  woefully  break  in  upon  the  brain  of 
those  which  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  since  they  must  take  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, and,  as  we  are  told,  quite  down  to  the 
base.  So  that  although  this  nice  apportion- 
ing of  brain  to  each  organ  from  superficies  to 
base,  may  appear  very  plausible  on  paper,  and 
seem  upon  the  surface  of  a  skull  quite  demon- 
strative of  a  plurality  of  organs ;  yet  when  an- 
alyzed, there  will  be  found  a  direct  anatomical 
interference  and  contradiction  to  this  dogma. 
Their  classification  of  organs  is  into  two  orders, 
called  FEELINGS,  and  intellects  ;  the  former 
being  subdivided  into  two  genera,  named  Propen- 
sities and  Sentiments :  and  the  latter  likewise  into 
two,  called  knowing  and  reflecting.  These  form 
three  groups  on  the  Cranium.  1st,  Propensities 
which  are  common  to  man  and  other  animals, 
situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  head,  laterally 
and  posteriorly  :  3nd,  Sentiments,  a  few  of  which 
are  common  both  to  man  and  beast,  occupying 
the  central  and  upper  stories  of  the  head  :  and 
3rd,  Intellects,  taking  possession  of  the  forehead. 

Each  organ  is  considered  as  being  endowed 
with  an  independent  action,  and  yet  in  some  ob- 
scure, undefinable  way  to  be  under  each  other's 
controul,  according  to  the  superior  degree  of 
power  or  activity  which  either  may  happen  to 
possess ;  such  superiority  being  in  great  measure 
indicated  by  what  the  Phrenologists  terra  full 
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developemciit  or  size,  which  causes  a  prominence 
of  the  skull  over  any  organ  that  is  large,  and  part- 
ly by  a  natural  language. 

This  view  of  the  human  mind  is  stated  to  be 
a  science  of  observation,  not  made  exclusively 
upon  man,  but  drawn  promiscuously  from  various 
kinds  of  animals,  according  to  their  known  in- 
stinctive propensities  suited  the  purpose,  hence 
it  is  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  founded  on 
nature :  and  from  very  many  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Phrenologists,  we  are  desired  to  go 
to  nature,  and  make  enquiries  of  her,  to  satisfy 
our  minds  as  to  the  correctness  or  error  of  their 
views.  To  this  request  I  most  willingly  accede, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  nature  and  the 
Phrenologists  are  true  to  each  other,  or  rather 
whether  they  have  interpreted  her  so  accurately, 
as  to  find  her  yielding  them  brains  moulded  into 
a  congeries  of  definite  organs,  each  answering 
the  express  purpose  or  function  which  they  have 
assigned  to  it.  They  take  for  the  ground  of  their 
argument,  that  in  an  animal  body  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct apparatus  for  each  sense,  as  for  sight,  hear- 
ing, &c.;  likewise  peculiar  organs  for  each  secre- 
tion, as  the  liver,  kidney,  stomach,  &c. ;  therefore 
say  they,  particular  faculties,  intellectual  as  well 
as  animal,  must  be  attached  to  particular  instru- 
ments; from  which  deduction  they  began  to 
parcel  out  the  brain  into  so  many  distinct  organs 
with  separate  functions,  and  as  these  are  said  to 
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])rocccd  from  the  surface  downwards  to  the  base, 
nothing  can  more  clearly  imply  a  real  divisibility 
of  substance. 

Their  proof,  then,  of  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain,  is  drawn  from  analogy  with  other  corporeal 
parts.  It  is  well  known  that  analogical  reasoning 
can  seldom  be  depended  on  for  the  foundation  of 
any  science,  and  is  not  exactly  the  inductive 
mode  of  philosophizing  recommended  by  Bacon.* 
An  analogy,  to  be  at  all  valuable,  should  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  in  the  comparison ;  such 
however  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  The  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  the 
different  secretions,  which  have  been  adduced  as 
analogous  examples,  are  very  unlike  phrenologi- 
cal organs.  Each  of  the  former  can  with  great 
ease  be  dissected  from  the  body,  and  shewn  as 
purely  individual  organs.  Anatomists  can  also 
demonstrate  every  muscle  in  an  animal ;  can  di- 
vide, and  distinguish  one  membrane  from  ano- 
ther ;  but  the  most  expert  dissectors  of  the  brain, 
even  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzhiem,  (who  I  admit 
evinced  more  dexterity  in  this  work  than  many 
others)  have  not  been  able  to  divide  it  into  sepa- 
rate parts,  answering  to  their  mental  faculties. 
They  cannot  remove  organ  after  organ,  clearly 

*  "  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demonstration,  pro- 
vided it  dwell  in  the  experiment,  for  the  transferring  of  it  to 
other  things  judged  alike  is  very  fallacious,  unless  done  witii 
great  exactness  and  regularity."  Shaw's  Bacon,  vol.  3. 
A  ph.  70. 
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and  distinctly^  so  as  to  present  them  to  our  view, 
like  the  eye,  tongue,  kidney,  liver,  or  stomach ; 
and  no  Physiologist  presumes  to  recognize  a  va- 
riety of  function,  as  proved,  miless  he  can  de- 
monstrate a  divisibility  of  structure. 

Phrenologists  attempt  to  defend  this  position 
by  saying,  that  we  must  acknowledge  hearing 
and  seeing  to  be  two  very  different  functions,  and-^ 
yet  that  we  cannot  trace  any  structural  difference 
of  their  nervous  endowments  within  the  brain. 
Certainly  we  cannot,  for  which  reason  we  arc 
not  warranted  in  asserting  that  there  is  any ; 
but  we  do  perceive  a  very  different  machanism 
or  construction  of  each  organ  outside  the  brain, 
and  there,  I  think,  the  chief  distinction  resides. 
I  will  ask  any  advocate  for  Phrenology,  whether 
he  might  not  with  as  much  reason  infer  analo- 
gically, that  because  milk,  bile,  saliva,  tears,  and 
many  other  secretions  are  all  different,  there 
must  be  as  many  different  kinds  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce them  ?  Will  he  say  that  such  is  the  fact, 
when  he  knows  the  same  arterial  blood  to  be 
constantly  and  regularly  supplied  to  every  organ 
for  preparing  those  divers  fluids,  and  also  that 
the  only  appreciated  difference  is  found  in  their 
individual  structure  *?  If  then  one  fountain  of 
blood  suffices  to  form  different  fluids,  why  should 
not  one  undivided  brain  be  adequate  to  afford 
nervous  influence  for  a  multitude  of  animal  and 
intellectual    purposes  ?   Seeing    therefore  no 
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proof  of  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  deduci- 
ble  from  their  own  data  of  anatomical  analouies, 
I  say  that  nature  is  at  variance  with  this  phreno- 
logical position.  But  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  the  brain  is  divisible  into  a  series  of  indepen- 
dent organs,  I  would  ask  any  person  of  even  com- 
mon sense,  whether  it  is  at  all  probable,  that  the 
very  limited  number  laid  down  by  Phrenologists, 
can  provide  for  the  innumerable  propensities, 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  intellects  of  the  human 
mind  ?  A  northern  reviewer  has  very  pertinently 
asked,  why  there  may  not  exist  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  three  thousand  five  hundred,  as  well 
as  thirty-five  faculties  to  answer  all  the  various 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  propensities 
of  man?  The  answer  given,  is,  that  action 
here  is  confounded  with  power,  or  faculty,  for 
says  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  a  small  number  of  powers 
may  produce  an  infinite  number  of  actions  by 
their  combinations,"*  and  he  adduces  the  alpha- 
bet as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  numerical 
increase  by  combinations,  and  concludes  by  ob- 
serving "  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  therefore, 
that  there  are  too  many,  or  that  there  are  not 
enough."  f  This  being  his  opinion,  it  appears 
rather  singular  that  after  the  whole  superficies  of 
the  skull  had  been  preoccupied  by  thirty-three 
organs,  he  should  think  more  necessary,  and 
particularly  that  he  could  possibly  find  room  for 

*  Lect.  xiii.  Lancet.       f  Lect.  xiii.  Lancet. 
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them ;  yet  he  afterwards  added  two,  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  room  will  easily  be  found 
for  others,  when  future  discovery  shall  produce 
them.  One  of  these  newly  discovered  organs, 
called  Marvellousness,  is  situated  on  the  head,  at 
an  angle  where  the  organs  of  Ideality,  Hope,  and 
Cautiousness  meet,  so  that  one  or  other  of  these 
must  have  surrendered  a  portion  of  brain,  or 
each  subscribed  a  corner  to  make  up  this  mar- 
vellous faculty.  Without  enlarging  upon  this 
principle  of  accommodation,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  any  analogy  between  the  alphabet 
and  the  human  brain ;  the  one,  arbitrarily  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  letters,  and  of  human  inven- 
tion, the  other,  one  and  indivisible  in  nature. 
The  idea  likewise  of  combinations  between  dif- 
ferent mental  organs,  in  order  to  form  new  actions, 
is  quite  incompatable  with  that  anological  rea- 
soning which  Phrenologists  took  for  their  guide, 
since  we  discover  no  combinations  among  the 
corporeal  organs  in  order  to  produce  new  func- 
tions, each  having  a  specific  duty  to  perform.  Do 
any  two  organs  of  the  senses  combine  to  form  a 
third  function  ?  or  any  two  secreting  organs  to 
make  a  new  fluid  ?  Why  then  should  the  phre- 
nological claim  such  a  privilege  ?  Let  us  how- 
ever bring  this  combining  power  to  another  test, 
and  see  whether  these  thirty-five  faculties  are 
all-sufficient.  We  observe  among  them  an 
organ  called  Philoprogenetiveness,  denoting  the 
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love  of  parents  for  their  offspring,  an  instinctive 
feeling  belonging  to  man  and  other  animals, 
which  nobody  questions ;  but  nature  has  endow- 
ed us  with  another  feeling  equally  undeniable,  in- 
stinctive, and  strong ;  namely,  A  love  of  cMldreri 
or  offspring  for  their  parents ;  yet  the  Phreno- 
logists have  not  afforded  us  any  organ  to  answer 
it,  and  I  challenge  them  to  produce  this  feeling 
with  any  combination  of  their  famed  thirty -five. 
Fraternal  love  is  another  equally  distinct,  natu- 
ral feeling ;  but  they  have  given  us  no  Philadel- 
phic  organ,  neither  will  any  two  or  more  combi- 
ned, produce  it.  A  portion  of  brain  has  been 
discovered  for  a  new  organ  called  Mirthfulness, 
but  other  passions,  equally  influential,  as  sorrow, 
fear,  anger,  revenge,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  &c. 
have  none  allotted  to  them  in  this  new  enclosure 
act ;  nor  will  any  combinations  of  others  suffice 
to  form  them.  This  combining  principle  also 
tends  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  their 
system,  which  declares,  that  every  faculty  or 
"  particular  understanding"  must  have  a  '^par- 
ticular instrument "  to  represent  it.  By  this 
instrument  they  mean  a  portion  of  brain,  which 
cannot  be  obtainable  upon  their  combining  plan, 
every  inch  of  it  being  previously  engaged  by  the 
thirty-five  organs.  It  seems  therefore  absurd, 
to  suppose  that  these  thirty-five  organs  can  en- 
gender every  other  animal  and  intellectual  feel- 
ing, unless  the  composite  faculties  are  alio Aved  to 
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be  brainless,  a  thing  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  own  rule. 

In  support  of  this  dividing  system,  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  powers  is  very 
ancient,"*  that  Philosophers  have  not  been  sa- 
tisfied with  one  single  power  of  the  mind,  but 
have  divided  them  into  imagination,  memory, 
judgment,  association  &c.  True,  they  have 
admitted  these  diversities  of  operation,  but  always 
considered  them  as  so  m.any  attributes,  states, 
or  modes  of  acting  of  an  entire  braiii,  and  never 
dreamt  of  assigning  particular  portions  of  it  to 
each.  They  saw  a  reflecting  or  reasoning  prin- 
ciple at  work  upon  every  minute  occurrence 
afforded  by  the  external  world  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  formed  their  opinions 
from  the  resulting  phenomena ;  for  not  being 
able  to  find  any  division  of  the  brain  into  organs, 
they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away 
by  visionary  hypotheses  upon  the  existence  of 
such  a  structure. 

Another  strong  unanswerable  argument  against 
plurality  of  organs  is,  that  all  consciousness  is 
single.  We  cannot  imagine  or  think  of  two 
things  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  neither  can 
we  reason  upon  two  subjects  at  once  :  for  how- 
ever rapid  the  transition  from  one  thought  to 
another,  we  are  always  conscious  of  that  trans- 

Lect.  ii.  Lancet. 
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ition ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  subject  be 
trivial  or  momentous,  simple  or  complicated,  the 
whole  mind  must  be  employed  in  thinking  of  it. 
If  such  were  not  the  case,  if  separate  parts  of 
the  brain  were  endowed  with  separate  and  inde- 
pendent intellectual  faculties,  we  should  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  power  of  employing  as  many 
of  them  as  we  please  at  the  same  moment: 
Further,  was  the  brain  in  truth  composed  of  dis- 
tinct organs,  we  ought  not  by  any  analogical 
reasoning,  to  find  the  whole  of  them  affected, 
when  any  individual  becomes  injured.  Thus 
facts  shew  us  that  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  kidney, 
or  one  limb  may  be  affected,  or  even  lost  by 
injury  or  disease,  without  the  other  at  all  suffer- 
ing ;  but  what  is  the  case  with  respect  to  brain  ? 
here  the  analogy  will  not  obtain.    Remove  a 
portion  of  the  skull  over  whatever  assumed 
organ  you  please,  press  upon  the  brain  beneath, 
and  instantly  all  consciousness  disappears ;  every 
mental  faculty  becomes  inert,  and  the  person  falls 
senseless  to  the  ground.    Take  away  your  press- 
ure, and  both  the  intellectual  and  animal  powers 
return.    Surely,  upon  the  phrenological  princi- 
ples of  plurality  of  organs  extending  from  the 
surface  of  a  brain  to  its  base,  of  there  being  a 
duplicate  of  each,  of  their  possessing  an  indepen- 
dent action,  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  a  very 
different  result ;   for  example,  if  the  organ  of 
language  was  pressed  on,  the  person  ought  only 
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to  lose  the  power  of  uttering  any  tongue  that  he 
might  have  acquired ;  if  number,  only  the  power 
of  calculating ;  or  if  tune,  that  it  would  only 
spoil  his  fiddling :  but  not  finding  this  partial 
effect,  we  are  justified  in  doubting,  and  almost 
denying,  the  truth  of  the  whole  system. 

Exclusively  of  the  arguments  already  adduced 
against  plurality  of  organs,  I  must  not  omit  to 
state,  that  by  their  own  admission  great  discre- 
pance of  opinion  prevails  among  themselves,  as  to 
the  number,  identity,  and  application  of  faculties. 
If  you  compare  the  thirty-three  organs  of  Dr.  Gall 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim's  thirty-three,  you  will  find 
a  remarkable  difference.  Gall  has  delineated  an 
organ  of  tenacity  of  life — of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation —  of  the  choice  of  nourishment — 
organs  of  the  external  senses,  and  of  personal 
memory ; — all  of  which  are  consonant  with  what 
we  observe  in  nature,  so  far  as  regards  the  actions 
themselves ;  but  neither  of  these  are  adopted  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim ;  whilst  his  organic  vocabulary  of 
Conscientiousness,  Form,  Space,  Resistance,  and 
some  others,  find  no  place  in  Gall's  list.  Gall 
denied  an  organ  of  Hope,  Dr.  Spurzheim  (as  we 
might  expect)  entertains  it  strongly.  Gall  spoke 
of  an  organ  of  Religion  and  Holiness,  asserting 
that  it  indicated  a  proof  of  God's  existence  j 
whilst  Spurzheim  calls  the  same  Veneration,  but 
thinks  that  it  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a 
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religious  feeling.  He  says,  "  I  have  seen,  how- 
ever!, individuals  who  have  had  this  cerebral  part 
very  much  elevated,  and  yet  have  not  been  reli^ 
gious ;  "*  and  again,  the  middle  part  (meaning 
the  organ  in  question)  is  that  which  gives  rise 
to  feelings  moral  and  religious^  to  pay  respect  to 
bei7igs  around  us^  and  pay  veneration  to  super- 
natural beings,  or  to  saints."  Some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
important  organ,  between  these  two  eminent 
Phrenologists,  Preceptor  and  Pupil ;  but  I  wish 
them  to  consider,  that  a  purely  religious  feehng, 
or  worship  of  an  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  as  intended  by  Dr.  Gall,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  pays  homage  to  beings 
around  us ;  and  on  beholding  a  finely  developed 
organ  of  veneration,  we  must  be  quite  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  its  possessor  entertains  any  re- 
ligion, and  a  belief  in  holy  writ,  or  whether  all 
his  veneration  is  to  be  expended  upon  sublunary 
mortals,  in  other  words  whether  it  is  idolatrous. 
To  admit  an  unison  of  sentiment  upon  this  organ 
between  the  two  Professors,  is  allowing  too  great 
a  latitude  of  function ;  and  moreover  when  I  read 
that  "  we  may  steal  from  others,  and  cheat  others, 
and  yet  be  benevolent," \  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  to  reconcile  such  glaring  contradictions  and 
perversion  of  language.    By  this  phrenological 

*  Lect.  viii.  Lancet,    f  Lect.  riii.  Lancet. 
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dialect,  if  we  meet  with  a  person  who  has  the  or- 
gan of  benevolence  fully  developed,  (  and  whom 
we  ought,  in  consonance  with  the  true  meaning 
of  lano-uaffes,  to  consider  kind-hearted  and  well- 
disposed,)  we  must  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  his 
stealing  our  purse.  But  how  are  we  taught  to 
reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  entertained 
by  Phrenologists  ?  In  the  following  loose  and  un- 
satisfactory language  :  "If  Dr.  Gall  chooses  to 
say  one  things  and  I  choose  to  say  another,  a 
third  might  say,  I  will  see  for  myself."*  "If  we 
differ  in  opinion  with  each  other,  we  must  go  to 
nature."f  This,  to  me,  is  quite  decisive  of  the 
imaginary  hypothetical  texture  of  Phrenology. 
I  hold  nature  to  be  true  and  unvaried  in  her 
works ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  in 
any  particular  organization,  she  can  be  one  thing 
to  Dr.  Gall,  another  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  a 
third  to  Mr.  Coomb ;  all  of  whom  differ  upon  the 
organ  of  Inhabitiveness. 

Another  argument  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  plurality,  is,  that  "  a  man  may  be  insane  on 
some  points,  and  yet  remain  in  full  exercise  of 
the  intellect  upon  all  other  subjects,"];  as  illus- 
trated by  instances  of  madmen,  who  "  hear  angels 
sing  and  devils  roar,  &c.  only  on  one  side"||  of  the 
head.    Inimitable  elucidation  this  ! !  on  which  I 


*  Lect.  iii.  Lancet,  f  Lect.  ix.  Lancet.  %  Lect.  ii.  Lancet. 
II  Dr.  Spurzheim's  work  on  Phrenology,  2nd  edit.  1815. 
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have  merely  to  remark,  that  insanity  of  every 
kind,  is  an  unnatural,  morbid  state,  and  quite  in- 
admissible as  evidence  of  the  truth  or  error  of  any 
mental  manifestations.  A  court  of  law  never  en- 
tertkkas  for  one  moment  an  idea  of  correct  evi- 
dence being  give  by  a  lunatic  of  any  description, 
and  a  Philosopher  never  acts  wisely  in  bringing 
him  forward  to  substantiate  sound  doctrines. 

I  have  hitherto  been  combating  the  principal 
tenet  of  Phrenology,  namely,  plurality  of  organs, 
and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  has  no  founda- 
tion either  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  or 
analogy.  Another  tenet  has  been  broached  equal- 
ly hypothetical ;  they  assert  that  the  brain  is  dou- 
ble^ yielding  a  duplicate  of  each  organ,  inferred 
by  their  favourite  mode  of  reasoning,  from  their 
being  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  likewise  from  the 
nerves  being  given  off  in  pairs.  By  this  ingeni- 
ous device  they  in  some  measure  overcome  an 
argument,  which  must  otherwise  completely 
refute  their  system,  (to  wit)  that  considerable 
portions  of  brain  may  be  lost  from  injury,  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  of  intellect  upon 
recovery  ;  and  their  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
the  corresponding  organs  on  the  opposite  side 
remain  sound.  There  are  however  no  solid 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  double  function  of  the 
brain,  nor  even  of  a  perfectly  double  structure. 
True  it  is,  that  the  brain  apparently  consists  of 
two  halves ;  that  it  sends  off  from  its  base  the 
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nerves  in  pairs ;  one  to  each  eye,  to  each  ear, 
and  so  on ;  but  it  should  be  particularly  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  an  union  or  commissure  be- 
tween the  two  halves,  and  that  their  function  is 
single.  The  motion  of  both  eyes  is  quite  synchro- 
nous, and  their  vision  one;  we  have  no  double 
hearing,  smelling,  or  tasting ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause one  eye  may  be  lost,  or  one  sense  of  hearing 
gone,  or  one  limb  removed,  that  we  are  to  infer  a 
double  structure  and  action  of  the  brain ;  for  the 
analogy  to  be  just,  should  extend  farther.  Thus 
every  one  knows  that  man  can  exist  and  officiate 
with  only  one  eye,  one  ear,  or  one  arm  &c.,  and 
since  Phrenologists  inform  us  that  when  one  or 
more  organs  on  either  side  of  the  brain  are  lost 
from  injury,  ihQix  fellows  supply  the  defect,  they 
ought  upon  this  principle  to  make  him  exist,  and 
perform  all  intellectual  and  animal  functions  with 
only  one  half  of  his  brain;  when  they  can 
demonstrate  this,  by  showing  me  the  man  that 
under  such  a  condition  can  "  live,  and  move,  and 
have  his  being,"  all  my  opposition  shall  cease. 
They  seem  to  have  erred  at  the  threshold,  in 
comparing  an  organ  which  is  apparently  com- 
posed of  two  halves,  with  those  that  have  dupli- 
cates, and  many  examples  of  each  are  observable 
in  an  animal  frame.  To  the  former  belong  the 
heart,  tongue,  nose,  skull,  and  its  contents  the 
brain :  to  the  latter  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  ears. 
So  that  the  two  classes  of  organs  are  very  dis- 
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similar  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  informs  us  that  "  one  of  Gall's  friends,  a 
Physician,  often  complained  that  he  could  not 
think  with  the  left  side  of  his  head  :  the  rijrht 
side  is  one  inch  higher  than  the  left."  *  Before 
this  I  never  heard  of  any  sane  person  making  so 
singular  a  complaint,  and  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  know  what  his  peculiar  sensations 
were,  which  led  him  to  make  this  discovery.  If 
it  depended  upon  the  less  perfect  developement 
of  organs  on  the  thoughtless  side,  its  existence 
should  have  been  perpetual,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed that  this  was  the  case. 

Two  other  anatomical  objections  to  this  system 
demand  our  notice ;  the  one  is  a  difference  of 
parallelism  between  the  brain  and  outer  surface 
of  the  skull,  and  the  other  a  difference  in  form, 
(  often  very  remarkable  )  between  the  two  halves 
of  a  skull,  supposing  a  mesial  line  to  be  drawn 
longitudinally  from  the  nose  backwards  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  As  regards  the  first  objection, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  non-medical  readers,  that  the  skull  is  compo- 
sed of  two  tables  or  plates  of  bone,  united  to  each 
other ;  consequently,  the  surface  of  the  inner 
plate  cannot  possibly  be  parallel  with  that  of  the 
outer,  any  more  than  the  least  of  two  circles  can 
be  parallel  with  the  larger ;  but  I  shall  not  cavil 

Dr.  Spurzheim  on  Phrenology,  1815. 
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about  the  difference  that  obtains  betvf een  the 
brain  and  superficies  of  the  skull  at  many  parts, 
because  it  is  slight ;  yet  in  one,  where  several 
intellectual  organs  are  situated,  there  is  so  strik- 
ing and  unequivocal  a  disparity  of  parallelism, 
that  it  cannot  pass  unheeded.  This  part  is  the 
forehead,  immediately  above  the  nose,  where  the 
two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull  are  separated 
from  each  other,  thereby  forming  cavities  called 
by  Kmiiomhi^  f  7' ontal  sinuses.  These  cavities 
are  of  different  dimensions  in  different  persons, 
and  often  of  considerable  size.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
himself  admits  his  having  seen  them  "  an  inch  "* 
in  diameter,  which  must  have  separated  the  in- 
ternal and  external  plates  to  the  same  extent, 
consequently  the  brain  must  have  been  at  a  like 
distance  from  the  outside  of  that  skull ;  and  since 
brain,  and  not  bone,  is  the  seat  of  intellect,  how 
can  it  be  possible  to  know  with  precision,  or  any 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  its  actual  developement 
at  this  part  ?  and  yet  directly  over  it  are  placed 
several  organs.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  ana- 
tomical fact  which  speaks  more  strongly  against 
Phrenology,  and  even  Dr.  Spurzheim 's  admis- 
sions on  this  part,  speak  volumes.  He  says, 
*'  There  are  difficulties  above  difficulties  in  the 
forehead,  "f  "  In  judging  of  the  powers  situated 
hereabouts,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  frontal 


*  Lect.  xi.    Lancet,     f  Lect.  xi.  Lancet. 
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sinuses  to  overcome ;  I  grant  that,  but  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  organ  of  Colouring,  al- 
though they  do  a  little  with  Individuality  and 
Size."  Just  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
these  sinuses,  will  the  brain  be  Tiearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  outside  of  the  head,  from  which 
alone  we  can  possibly  judge  of  large  or  small  de- 
velopement.  With  a  full  developement  or  pro- 
minence hereabouts,  the  Phrenologist  is  bound  to 
admit,  consonantly  with  the  terms  of  his  art, 
(since  a  priori  he  cannot  know  the  size  of  the 
frontal  sinuses)  that  the  organs  under  it  are  well 
developed,  although  it  might  be  that  the  brain 
does  not  approach  within  an  inch  of  the  surface ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  scarcely 
any  fullness  here,  when  great  developement  must 
be  denied,  although  the  brain  may  be  found 
nearer  the  surface,  and,  in  fact,  be  better  devel- 
oped than  in  the  former  case.  With  this  struc- 
ture in  the  forehead,  how  is  it  possible  to  judge 
from  mere  external  inspection,  whether  the  brain 
protrudes  much  or  little  ;  and  as  the  superficies 
of  a  head  is  made  the  Phrenological  index  of  its 
brain  and  powers  within,  was  it  not  preposterous 
to  place  organs  in  a  part  of  such  variable  and  un- 
certain structure  ?  Ingenuity  is  seldom  wanting 
to  support  favourite  theories,  or  overcome  diffi- 
culties. A  staunch  supporter,  and  author  of  il- 
lustrations of  Phrenology,  admits  that  in  marked 
cases  of  large  frontal  sinuses,  the  external  table 


of  the  skull  is  not  a  correct  index  of  the  shape  or 
quantity  of  brain  behind  it ;  but  he  asserts,  that 
"  while  a  man  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  healthy, 
and  manifests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
such  a  cavity  seldom  exists.  It  is  only  in  old 
age,  or  in  subjects  that  have  not  manifested  such 
faculties  as-  are  referred  to,  (  or  have  manifested 
them  only  in  a  low  degree,  owing  to  disease  or 
natural  conformation)  when  it  is  formed;  the 
brain  retiring^  and,  by  a  wise  provision,  the 
inner  table  of  the  ^viW.  following  it.''  //* 

I  have  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the 
learned  author's  abilities,  and  general  scientific 
attainments,  but  I  presume  that  he  is  no  practical 
anatomist,  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that 
although  the  frontal  sinuses  are  sometimes  small, 
and  occasionally  wanting,  yet  that  they  are  nei- 
ther peculiar  to  old  age,  (being  fully  developed 
in  the  vigour  of  life)  nor  are  they  by  any  Anato- 
mists accounted  a  diseased  structure.  He  would 
have  known  that  purely  on  account  of  their  ge- 
neral occurrence,  medical  students  are  always 
taught  to  expect  them,  and  regard  them  as  parts 
of  the  skull,  upon  which  they  are  not  to  apply  an 
instrument  used  in  trepanning :  and  as  to  the 
brain  retiring,  and  internal  table  of  the  frontal 
bone  following,  I  believe  it  to  be  purely  hypo- 
thetical.   I  never  heard  or  read  of  such  a  thing: 


*  Sir  G.  S.  Mc  Kensie's  Illustrations,  p.  228. 
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as  a  retiring  brain,  even  in  old  age  ;  and  why  it 
should  recede  from  the  foi-ehead,  in  preference 
to  any  other  part,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
since  we  very  frequently  observe  the  intellects 
remain  strong,  and  clear,  after  the  animal  fac- 
culties  have  become  very  enervated  and  decrepid. 
If  the  brain  does  shrink  or  become  somewhat 
less  in  old  age,  which  I  will  not  dispute,  we 
should  rather  expect   to    find  its  diminution 
general ;  consequently,  if  nature  was  desirous  of 
following  it  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  she 
would  most  probably  cause  a  general,  not  par- 
tial separation  of  the  two  tables,  or  else  an 
universal  thickening  of  the  bones.  The  contrary 
of  which  almost  invariably  occurs  in  old  age,  the 
intervening  cellular  part,  or  what  Anatomists 
call  the  diploe  being  then  obliterated.    On  go- 
ing to  comparative  anatomy,  we  observe  the 
young  and  healthy  calf,  sheep,  and  other  brute 
animals  with  conspicuous  frontal  sinuses,  and  we 
may  presume  that  in  these  the  brain  will  not  be 
deemed  retiring,  since  old  age  is  esteemed  a 
necessary  condition  for  that  process.    I  there- 
fore maintain  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  a  per- 
fectly natural  structure,  neither  morbid,  nor 
peculiar  to  old  age,  nor  to  those  who  have  not 
manifested  the  faculties  prescribed  to  this  part 
by  Phrenologists.  Should  that  view  of  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  frontal  sinuses  be  correct,  as 
recently  given  by  Dr.  Milligan  in  his  edition  of 
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Magendie's  Physiology,  it  is  very  clear  that  old 
age  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  sinu- 
ses.*    The  last  anatomical  objection  that  I 
shall  adduce,  is  the  difference  of  size  and  shape 
which  often  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  a 
skull.    This  I  admit  is  frequently  small,  but  in 
very  many  instances  remarkable :  as  a  case  in 
point  I  shall  adduce  Dr.  Gall's  medical  friend, 
who  could  only  think  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  the  right  side  of  which  was  one  inch  higher 
than  the  left ;  and  unless  my  eyes  greatly  de- 
ceived me  when  at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago, 
an  eminent  pillar  of  this  new  school  appeared  to 
have  a  most  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  his  head  posteriorly.   To  those  who  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  two  halves  form  one 
brain,  with  an  unity  of  action,  these  diff*erences 
are  of  no  moment ;  but  to  the  Phrenologist,  who 
advocates  a  duplicate  of  organs,  and  that  those  on 
one  side  have  an  accurate  counterpart  in  the 

*  "  The  developement  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  and 
consequently  of  the  frontal  bone,  follows  the  developement  of 
the  brain;  but  the  developement  of  the  external  table  of  the 
frontal  follows  the  developement  of  the  bonesof  the  face.  Now, 
the  brain,  we  have  seen  arrives  at  its  full  size  in  the  seventh 
year;  which  therefore,  is  the  period  of  completing  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  frontal  bone.  But  the  bones  of  the  face  conti- 
nue growing  to  the  twenft/Jirst  year ;  a.nd  hence  it  is,  that 
Anatomists  find  the  dimensions  of  the Jrontal  sinuses  go  on 
increasing  to  that  year ;  and  the  same  authors  generally  find 
the  sinuses  commence  at  the  seventh  yearj'^ 

Vide  Medico-chirurgical  Review,  April,  1829. 
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other,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  and  embar- 
rassment to  find  a  want  of  uniformity  between 
both.  To  detect  these  differences  of  shape  and 
size,  a  front  or  back  view  of  a  person's  head  is 
necessary. 

In  order  to  form  a  more  mature  and  correct 
judgement  of  the  merits  of  this  conjectural 
science,  a  few  more  particulars  remain  for  obser- 
vation. These  are,  First,  the  influence  of  size  or 
full  developement  of  organs,  together  with  the 
great  disproportion  of  brain  observable  between 
Intellects  and  Propensities:  Second,the  admission 
of  brute  instincts  and  propensities  in  determining 
the  mental  faculties  of  man,  as  exemplified  in 
many  organs;  and  Third,  the  application  of  Phre- 
nology to  education  and  the  callings  of  life. 

In  tracing  the  Phrenologist's  reasoning  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  size  of  brain,  we  dis- 
cover many  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions :  at  one  time  he  labours  to  prove  that 
size  is  of  the  first  consequence,  and  at  another 
of  little  moment. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  "  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew  you,  that  a  person  having  a  very  small 
brain  does  not  and  cannot  display  much  niental 
power;"*  in  illustration  of  which,  he  produced 
models  of  two  brains  of  idiots  very  small,  and  a 
cast  of  a  supposed\iQ2iA  of  Lord  Bacon  very  large. 


*  Lect.  i.  Lancet. 
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I  will  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  my  readers, 
and  ask  whether  this  offers  to  our  view  that  just 
comparison,  on  which  we  can  form  a  correct 
judgment ;  for  original  deformity  or  disease  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  soundness  and  great  per- 
fection ?  In  fairness,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  com- 
parison between  small  and  large  heads,  where 
the  owners  of  both  have  not  evinced  any  signs 
of  mal-formation  or  idiotcy  ?  Independently  of 
this,  all  idiotic  heads  are  not  deficient  in  frontal 
developement,  (I  know  an  idiot  with  a  very  well 
formed  head)  and  there  is  also  much  diversity  in 
their  size  and  shape. 

This  unjust  comparison  brings  to  my  recollec- 
tion another  very  similar.  One  evening  I  visited 
the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there  were  exhibited  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  science,  three  skulls ;  an  idiot's, 
a  Carribbee's,  and  that  of  some  fully  developed 
unknown.  The  Carribbee's  head  being  flattened 
on  its  forehead  was  exhibited  together  with  the 
Idiot's  to  exemplify  deficient  or  total  want  of 
understanding.  It  is  however  an  accredited  fact, 
that  certain  of  the  Carribbee  tribes  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  forehead  flat  by  artificial 
pressure  during  infancy  and  childhood,  yet  with- 
out loss  of  intellect,  and  I  have  seen  such  a  head 
of  a  very  clever  Carribbee  Indian  chief;  the  exhi- 
biting them  therefore  as  exemplars  of  weak  minds 
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was  incorrect.  Dr.  Spurzhoim  seems  inclined 
to  distrust  the  accounts  of  any  artificial  cause  of 
this  depression,  and  cannot  well  imagine  how 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  a  forehead  by  any  ap- 
paratus without  producing  a  counter-pressure, 
and  counter-flat,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
He  says  "  If  there  be  pressure  applied  to  the 
forehead,  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  apparatus 
is  applied  without  producing-  counter-pressure  ? 
I  find  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  much  depress- 
ed, and  I  find  the  posterior  part  very  much  de- 
veloped, now  if  a  string  were  tied  all  around  the 
head,  it  must  prevent  developement  all  around. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  there  being  pressure  with- 
out there  being  counter-pressure.  "*  Unquestion- 
ably pressure  requires  counter-pressure,  but  each 
may  be  of  similar  or  dissimilar  kinds,  and  very  lit- 
tle mechanical  ingenuity  is  requisite  to  effect  that 
pressure  and  counter-pressure  which  will  produce 
exactly  what  Dr.  Spurzheim  represents  in  his 
Carribbee  heads  (namely)  an  anterior  depression 
with  a  posterior  developement.  If  you  apply  a 
ligature  of  tape  tightly  round  a  head,  it  must 
inevitably  produce  equable  pressure  on  all  parts, 
and  of  course  equally  prevent  developement;  but 
if  a  flat  unyielding  piece  of  wood  or  other  solid 
material  of  a  length  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
head  be  laid  upon  the  superior  prominence  of 

*  Lect.  2.  Lancet. 
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the  forehead,  and  if  to  the  centre  of  this  wood  a 
narrow  bandage  be  fixed  and  its  ends  carried 
round  the  head,  over  the  ears,  and  tied  at  the 
base  of  the  occiput,  we  shall  produce  a  flattening 
of  the  forehead  and  a  prominence  or  great  de- 
velopement  of  the  occiput  or  posterior  part,  this 
being  situated  quite  above  the  ligature.  Without 
knowing  precisely  in  what  manner  the  Carribbees 
effect  this  change  of  form,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  devising  a  mode,  neither  is  there  any  ne- 
cessity for  entertaining  an  idea  that  it  is  natural, 
and  consequently  that  their  animal  faculties  so 
greatly  predominate  over  their  intellectual.  In 
furtherance  and  in  confirmation  of  this  principle, 
the  Dr.  adverts  to  a  difference  between  the  heads 
of  men  and  women,  shewing  by  Phrenological 
admeasurement  that  the  former  are  superior  or 
stronger  in  the  intellects,  but  weaker  in  the  animal 
feelings  or  propensities,  with  the  exception  of 
those  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  His  expres- 
sion is,  "  females  often  say  to  us,  that  we  do  not 
feel  like  them ;  and  we  reply,  that  they  do  not 
think  like  us."*  "  Now,  if  we  look  to  the  confi- 
guration of  the  heads  of  each  sex,  we  find,  that 
the  heads  of  men  are  thicker  on  the  sides  than  the 
heads  of  females,  and  longer  from  the  ear  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead  ;  whilst  the  heads  of  females 
are  flatter  on  the  sides,  and  there  is  a  larger 
portion  of  brain  from  the  ear  to  the  occiput  than 

*  Lect.  i.  Lancet. 
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in  males,"  where  the  organs  of  Amativeness, 
Combativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Love  of 
Approbation  and  Esteem,  reside.  We  are  here 
told  in  express  terms,  that  there  is  less  brain  in 
the  frontal  region,  and  more  in  the  occipital  or 
posterior  region  of  the  head  in  women  than  in 
men ;  and  since  we  are  informed,  by  phrenologi- 
cal charts  of  the  brain,  that  all  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  situated  in  the  forehead,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  female  intellects  are,  upon  these 
principles,  held  rather  cheaply.  I  am  not  desi- 
rous that  even  to  the  fair  sex,  truth  should  be 
sacrificed  to  gallantry ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  in- 
ferences which  have  been  drawn  from  this  sup- 
posed disparity  of  form  between  the  two ;  neither 
am  I  inclined  to  consider  these  peculiar  differen- 
ces generally  correct. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  range  of  animated  na- 
ture, we  perceive  the  heads  of  males  and  females 
alike  in  all  respects  but  size,  those  of  the  latter 
being  generally  less,  not  in  indimdual  parts,  but 
as  a  whole.  For  examples,  take  the  following 
Genera ;  look  at  the  difference  of  size  between 
the  heads  of  male  and  female  rabbits,  cats,  horned 
cattle,  s..eep,  and  birds ;  yet  are  we  able  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  in  their  instinctive  animal 
propensities,  either  in  number  or  degree  ?  Do 
we  observe  male  birds  or  quadrupeds  less  ama- 
tive, or  combative  than  female  ?  Certainly  not ; 
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but  keeping  to  our  own  genus,  which  is  far  pre- 
ferable in  the  comparison,  do  we  find  women  more 
fond  of  approbation,  more  vain  and  conceited, 
more  combative,  amative,  or  philoprogenitive 
than  men  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  The  abundance 
of  coxcombs  and  lewd  debauchees,  proclaim  the 
falsity  of  this  opinion.  Does  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
the  beard  of  a  man,  or  the  variety  and  superior 
beauty  in  the  plumage  of  male  birds,  alter  or 
exalt  the  instinctive  or  mental  powers  above  their 
female  companions  ?  They  serve  simply  as  badges 
of  distinction  between  the  sexes,  and  are  taken  as 
such  :  wherefore  then  is  a  trifling  difference  in  the 
size  of  head  between  man  and  woman  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  difference  in  the  intellectual  powers,  so 
disparaging  to  the  female  ?  The  general  edu 
cation  of  men  and  women  is  certainly  in  many 
respects  different,  which  undoubtedly  serves  to 
modify  their  habits,  manners,  and  mental  endow- 
ments, but  does  there  exist  less  aptitude  in  women 
to  learn  or  to  reason  ?  Were  it  not  an  invidious 
task  I  could  mention  numerous  bright  examples 
among  the  fair  sex  of  superior  genius,  and  intel- 
lectual attainments ;  why  then  frame  those  dis- 
tinctions, which  do  not  appear  founded  in  nature, 
and  which  daily  experience  contradicts.  Great 
importance  we  find  attached  to  size  in  many 
more  of  their  arguments;  thus  Dr.  Spurzheim 
observes,  "  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  had  a 
villainously  high  forehead,  although  you  might 
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describe  him  with  a  forehead  villainously  low. 
Here  are  two  skulls,  one  high  and  large,  the 
other  small  and  very  low.  Would  you  not  say  this 
(the  least) represented  the  ignoble  faculties?  "* 
Where  shall  we  find  a  more  uncharitable  para- 
graph ?  the  denouncing  as  villanously  formed 
that  forehead  which  happens  to  be  "  small  and 
very  low."  Who  has  fashioned  every  man  *?  who 
has  given  one  a  low  forehead,  another  a  high, 
but  the  Creator  ?  To  attach  infamy  then  to  the 
structure  of  organs,  is  not  impugning  man, 
but  his  Maker.  Man  did  not  create  them,  he 
cannot  alter  them,  and  if  they  be  formed  for 
villany  and  vice,  how  can  he  change  their  func- 
tions, and  direct  them  to  virtue  ?  Independently 
of  this  you  will  find  in  the  charts  every  ignoble 
faculty  situated  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
head,  how  therefore  can  the  forehead  at  all 
rep7'esent  them  ? 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  irresistible 
action  of  an  organ,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  large  size  or  its  synonysm  full  developement, 
is  esteemed  of  the  first  consequence  to  a  Phreno- 
logist ;  that  by  it  he  essays  to  point  out  who  is 
wise  or  foolish,  and  to  distinguish  a  saint  from  a 
sinner.  He  has  certain  modes  of  measuring  heads 
to  ascertain  the  actual  size  of  their  different  parts, 
and  can  tell  us  what  he  considers  a  tolerably  de- 
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veloped  head  should  measure ;  also  that  from  a 
general  developement  "the  finest  heads  may  have 
no  protuberances  whatever;*  "  and  again  "  size 
must  be  considered  in  the  examination  of  the 
head."f  Does  not  all  this  shew  that  next  to  plu- 
ralities, size  is  a  very  essential  part  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  a  most  characteristic  feature.  ?  We 
are  told  in  one  lecture,  that  *'  a  very  small  brain 
does  not  and  cannot  display  much  mental  power,  J 
you  will  never  find  that  those  men  who  excel 
in  mental  powers,  have  very  small  brains,"  also 
*'  since  men  of  great  talents  have  larger  heads 
than  idiots,  cannot  we  measure  the  powers  of  the 
mind  by  the  size  of  the  head  ?*'  and  a  supposed 
head  of  Lord  Bacon  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of 
immence  organization  of  brain  and  mental  power; 
yet  in  a  succeeding  lecture,  we  read  that  "  you 
cannot  go  from  one  to  another,  and  say,  your 
head  is  larger  than  your  neighbour's,  hence  you 
have  more  talents.  "||  And  this  forsooth,  because 
they  say,  that  you  cannot  from  the  "  absolute 
size  of  the  brain,  judge  of  the  qualification  of 
mind."§  Yet  what,  I  would  ask,  are  "  small  and 
large,''  but  absolute  terms  ?  Was  not  Lord  Ba- 
con's talent  thus  measured,  and  his  head  selected 
for  being  absolutely  immense  ?  and  the  "  small 
and  very  low  skull  "  as  positively  pourtraying  the 
ignoble  sentiments  ? 

*  Lect.  iii.  Lancet,    f  Lect.  i.  Lancet.  +   Lect.i.  Lancet. 
II  Lect.  ii.  Lancet.    §  Lect.  i.  Lancet. 
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I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Phrenologists  in 
their  various  examinations  of  heads,  have  disco- 
vered many  superior  intellects  and  clever  fellows 
with  small  or  moderately  developed  organs,  which 
would  greatly  tend  to  undermine  their  system, 
and  therefore  sought  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
size.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  introduce  a  quality  or  condition  of 
organ,  tantamount  to  full  developement,  which 
is  termed  activity ;  a  quality  very  undefinable,  in 
the  sense  used,  and  difficult  of  detection,  for  we 
are  told  "  the  study  of  determining  the  nature 
of  a  function  is  more  easy  than  it  is  to  determine 
the  degree  of  activity  of  a  function.  *  " 

Phrenologists  we  know  profess  to  have  learnt 
the  former  from  observation  and  experience,  but 
the  latter  we  are  left  to  discover  by  intuition,  as 
they  fail  to  acquaint  us  by  what  physical  appear- 
ances it  is  to  be  known,  simply  observing  that 
*'  different  degrees  of  activity  cannot  be  measured 
by  size  alone, f  "  seeing  that  a  small  muscle  is 
often  stronger  and  more  active  than  a  large  one. 
If  then  brain  and  muscle  will  bear  comparison, 
why  may  not  a  small  brain  be  stronger,  more 
active,  and  more  intellectual  than  a  large  one. 
But  we  often  find  them  identifying  size  with 
activity  although  they  deem  them  totally  distinct. 
*'  Persons  come  to  me  (says  Dr.  Spurzheim)  who 
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have  iiot  studied  the  subject  much,  and  say, 
Have  I  such  an  organ  ?  have  I  such  a  power  ? 
I  always  say  yes,  that  is  true,  that  organ  does 
exist,,  but  the  question  should  be  put  in  a  phre- 
nological way — Have  I  this  or  that  organ  small  or 
large  'm  proportion  to  the  other  organs  *?  "*  What 
can  here  be  meant  by  the  terms  small  and  large, 
but  activity  in  the  latter  and  want  of  it  in  the 
former,  which  is  fully  admitted  in  the  following 
sentence:  "In  a  general  way  we  should  say 
that  these  parts  were  large  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  head  of  this  individual  and 
therefore  more  active  "f  and  their  great  object 
in  examining  the  head  of  a  Murderer  (who  must 
have  the  organ  of  destructiveness  active)  is  to 
learn  whether  this  organ  be  large  or  fully  deve- 
loped ;  and  if  they  find  it  so,  the  fact  is  proclaimed, 
and  they  triumph  exceedingly  at  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  their  science.];  I  learn  from  good 
authority  that  they  were  in  the  high  expectation 
of  finding  a  huge  destructive  faculty  in  the  head 
of  that  cold-blooded  murderer  Corder,  but  alas  ! 
it  was  not  there.    Another  fiend-like  murderer 


*  Lect.  3.  Lancet,    f  Lect.  7  Lancet. 

%  "  Therefore  finding  one  part  more  developed  than  ano- 
ther, you  may  be  sure  that  the  fundamental  power  situated 
there  will  be  more  active  than  another.  " 

*'  What  has  hitherto  been  said,  is  merely  the  physiological 
part  of  phrenology,  namely,  that  the  size  of  the  organ  is 
merely  sufficient  to  determine  the  acfiwiVy.  "    Lect.  16. 
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has  since  been  dissected  at  Bury  Hospital,  in 
whose  head  the  organ  in  question  was  very  small. 

It  appears  to  me  that  more  consistency,  per- 
spicuity, arid  skill  would  have  been  shewn,  had 
not  Phrenologists,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  power  and  activity,  but  by 
aiming  at  this,  and  alleging  that  organic  deve- 
lopement  might  be  large,  yet  its  activity  small, 
they  have  mystified  the  subject,  and  created  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  without  means  of  extri- 
cation. I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  were  to  ask 
the  most  expert  Phrenologists  to  recognize  the 
activity  of  an  organ,  without  any  consideration 
of  its  size,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  He  tells  us  that  peculiar  bodily 
constitution,  exercise  of  the  individual  parts  de- 
stined to  certain  offices,  will  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  activity  in  them  "*  and  that  we  are  to 
learn  its  presence  from  natural  language :  but 
this  is  to  very  little  purpose,  if  he  cannot  point 
out  to  us  the  physical  condition  of  those  parts,  so 
as  it  may  be  cognizable  to  our  senses ;  because 
without  it  we  are  left  to  inquire  respecting  the 
individual's  constitution,  degree  of  exercise  of 
certain  organs,  his  education,  and  situation  in 
life ;  and  since  all  these  essential  points  can  only 
be  learnt  by  inquiry,  where  is  the  great  utility 
of  burthening  our  memories  with  this  science  of 
protuberances  ?  From  time  immemorial  the  true 
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characters  of  men  have  been  learnt  from  obser- 
vation and  hiquiry;  "tell  me  what  company 
a  man  keeps,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  he  is. " 
The  least  therefore  to  have  been  expected  from 
this  "most  important  discovery,  "  was,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  such  prepara- 
tory scrutiny  of  character,  and  unerringly  to 
detect  the  presence  of  talent,  vice,  or  virtue,  in 
all  degrees,  by  a  simple  survey  of  the  head. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Gall  made  this  practical 
use  of  his  art,  for  we  are  told  that  "  he  was  bold 
enough  to  address  every  person  in  whose  head  he 
observed  any  distinct  protuberances.  "*  So  that 
HE  determined  the  actions  by  the  protuberances. 
From  the  guarded  circumspection  of  the  present 
Phrenologists,  I  should  suppose  that  Gall  had 
fallen  into  errors,  in  not  finding  character  and 
prominence  to  correspond  to  his  wish,  and  that 
he  had  occasionally  mistaken  his  man ;  at  all 
events  we  know  that  now  they  do  not  venture  to 
speak  of  the  application  of  organs,  without  first 
learning  the  situation  of  life  and  education  of  a 
person,  in  other  words,  when  they  have  heard 
his  character  they  know  it.f    They  however  en- 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work  1815. 
t  "Suppose  I  see  an  individual  with  certain  intellectual 
powers  strong ;  if  1  know  certain  conditions,  then  I  may 
speak  of  the  application,  but  without  knowing  the  situation 
in  which  the  person  lives,  or  of  the  education  he  may  have 

received,  1  cannot  speak  of  their  application.  Lect.  xvi. 
Lancet. 
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tertain  private  opinions,  and  give  shrewd  guesses. 
If  a  combination  of  full  developement  is  per 
ceived  in  the  organs  of  self-esteem,  firmness,  and 
love  of  approbation,  then  they  consider  the  posses- 
sor to  be  very  conceited,  and  touchy,  and  that  one 
must  take  care  of  him  in  society.  If  they  see  a 
person  with  a  large  organ  of  self-esteem  what  da 
they  learn  from  it  ?  "  I  know  (says  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim)  that  the  person  has  a  good  opinion  of 
himself,  and  that  is  all.  "* 

To  aid  and  illustrate  phrenology  they  have 
brought  physiology,  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  prefers 
calling  '*  natural  language."  This  language  may, 
and  often  does  prove  serviceable  to  us  in  the 
study  of  character,  but  although  so  much  has 
been  written  on  it  by  Lavater  and  others,  who 
ever  thinks  of  confiding  on  its  accuracy  in  the 
present  artificial  state  of  society,  and  from  the 
difference  it  assumes  in  different  countries  • 
The  natural  language  therefore  of  man  must 
be  at  all  times  most  fallacious,  particularly  as 
he  can  dissemble  and  play  the  hypocrite.  In 
applying  this  principle  to  the  different  organs, 
Dr.  Spurzheim  when  speaking  of  Secretiveness, 
says,  "How  can  I  know  when  this  power  is 
active  ?  By  the  natural  language,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  countenance ;  such  a  person 
looks  sideways,  looks  about  the  room,  but  never 
looks  you  in  the  face."f  Very  plausible  indeed  ! 


*  Lect.  xvi.  Lancet.     fleet,  xhi.  Lancet. 
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but  may  not  these  same  facial  signs  arise  from 
modesty,  clownishness,  or  sheer  stupidity  ?  and 
when  he  tells  us  that  such  a  person  "  will  avoid 
company,  and  if  brought  into  it  will  soon  try  to 
get  away,"*  I  should  say  that  these  traits  are 
much  surer  indications  either  of  sheepishness,  or 
excessive  timidity,  of  Very  little  knowledge  of 
society,  or  intercourse  with  the  world ;  than  of 
cunning  as  Gall  would  have  it,  or  a  tendency  to 
conceal  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  idea.  In 
illustration  of  this  faculty  the  Dr.  adduces  the 
dog  who  finds  a  bone,  and  who  "  after  he  has 
satisfied  his  appetite,  will  conceal  it  until  a  future 
day,"f  also  the  man  who  can  keep  a  secret :  noW 
neither  the  dog  nor  man  may  be  one  iota  more 
averse  to  company,  or  try  to  avoid  it  for  having 
these  propensities,  and  hence,  the  rule  given  for 
ascertaining  their  activity  by  natural  language, 
will  not  apply. 

Mr.  Combe  has  been  very  erudite  in  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate  the  difference  between  power 
and  activity.  He  first  appeals  to  mechanics, 
and  says  "  The  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  moves 
with  much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus, 
that  a  hair  would  sufiice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of 
a  steam-engine  traverses  slow  and  ponderously 
through  space,  but  its  power  is  prodigiously 
great. "+  He  then  proceeds  to  muscular  mechan- 

*Lect.  xiii.  Lancet,  f  Lect.  vi.  Lancet. 
J  System  of  Phrenology  by  G.  Combe. 
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ism,  and  observes  that,  "The  Greyhound  bounds 
over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ;  but  a 
slight  obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momen- 
tum, and  arrest  his  progress.  The  Elephant  on 
the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along ; 
but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep  away 
an  impediment,  sufficient  to  resist  fifty  Grey- 
hounds at  the  summit  of  their  speed."  Lastly 
he  appeals  to  mind,  and  instances  orators  who 
have  great  "fluency  of  elocution"  and  "quick- 
ness of  parts,"  but  who  are  "  neither  impressive 
nor  profound,"  as  examples  of  activity  only ;  and 
slow  but  impressive  and  energetic  speakers  as 
specimens  of  power.  All  this  may  be  very  im-? 
posing,  but  is  the  logic  sound  ?  If  I  can  shew  the 
converse  both  mechanically  and  mentally,  that 
power  may  be  united  with,  and  result  from  acti- 
vity^ also  that  slowness  is  not  an  essential  requi- 
site of  power ;  Mr.  Combe's  reasoning  must  be 
esteemed  unsound,  and  we  have  only  to  admire 
his  rhetoric,  which  I  do  in  sincerity.  In  oppo- 
sition to  his  rapid  balance  wheel  of  the  watch, 
which  may  be  stopped  with  a  hair,  I  will  adduce 
a  cannon  ball,  which,  rolled  slowly  onwards  exerts 
very  little  power  and  may  be  stopped  with  a  straw; 
but  give  it  activity  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
who  will  deny  or  be  able  to  resist  its  power  ? 
Again,  are  not  activity  and  immense  power  com- 
bined in  the  rapid  escape  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
of  a  steam  engine,  which  puts  tlw  sloiu  and  pon- 
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derous  beam  in  motion  ?  And  now  with  respect 
to  animal  mechanism.  If  Mr.  Combe's  Grey- 
hound is  active  with  Httle  power,  is  not  my  Lion 
or  Tiger  active  with  great  power  ^  If  his  Ele- 
phant is  an  example  of  slowness  and  power,  is 
not  my  swift-swimming,  tide-resisting  Whale  an 
example  of  activity  and  power?  I  can  even 
accommodate  the  Phrenologists  with  specimens 
of  mind  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Combe's,  and  bring 
to  their  recollection  orators  who  are  both  pro- 
found and  impressive,  yet  most  rapid  and  fluent 
in  elocution.  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  are  illustrious  examples  of 
great  mental  power  combined  with  much  activity 
or  fluency  of  speech.  From  this  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  neither  upon  mechanical  nor  even 
mental  principles  is  Mr.  Combe's  logic  quite 
sound  and  unanswerable ;  and  to  bring  forward 
the  manifestations  of  mind,  which  never  have 
been  proved  to  be  mechanical,  in  comparison 
with  pure  mechanical  principles,  is  an  illegiti- 
mate and  weak  mode  of  philosophizing. 

Whilst  engaged  on  the  influence  of  size  in 
individual  organs,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  on 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  three  gi-eat 
classes.  Intellects,  Sentiments,  and  Propensities. 
In  looking  at  the  head  phrenologically  divided 
into  organs,  our  attention  cannot  fail  of  being 
arrested  by  the  great  disparity  observable  between 
these  three  classes.  The  Intellects,  amounting  in 
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number  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  thirty  five,  do 
not  occupy  apparently  more  than  one  fourth, 
certainly  not  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
whole  skull.  The  brain  allotted  to  the  senti- 
ments and  animal  faculties  is  very  considerable, 
but  to  the  intellectual,  whose  important  and  dif- 
ficult duties  we  presume  would  naturally  require 
an  equal  if  not  superior  portion,  exceedingly 
small  assignments  have  been  granted,  and  they 
appear  inconveniently  crowded  about  the  eye- 
brows and  frontal  sinuses.  This  glaring  dispro- 
portion has  always  surprized  me,  because  I  cannot 
discover  any  sound  arguments  to  support  it. 
Shew  me,  on  removing  the  skull,  that  the  whole 
brain  is  divisible  by  the  knife  or  any  other  in- 
strument into  thirty-five  distinct  organs,  and  that 
fifteen  or  more  of  these  are  discoverable  in  that 
part  given  to  the  forehead,  and  I  shall  not  re- 
quire further  evidence  :  but  the  assuming  such  a 
division,  and  the  bare  declaration  that  "  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  it  ( the  forehead  )  into  smaller 
portions  than  we  have  done  the  other  parts  of 
the  head,"*  without  a  shadow  of  reason  in  sup- 
port of  it,  does  not  satisfy  my  mind. 

For  not  believing  this  doctrine  orthodox,  I 
may  be  pronounced  very  sceptical,  or  my  intel- 
lects may  be  still  more  confined  and  crowded 
than  Phrenologists   have    described  those  of 
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mankind  in  general,  or  they  may  be  more  obtuse 
and  confused ;  still,  without  much  stronger  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  it  than  has  hitherto  been 
adduced,  I  intend  remaining  a  sceptic. 

Having  disposed  of  size,  I  shall  advert  to  the 
use  that  Phrenologists  have  made  of  brute  ani-^ 
mals  in  the  formation  of  their  system,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme.  When  we  compare  man  with  brutes, 
in  the  common  possession  of  certain  sentient 
and  instinctive  princ^les,  the  comparison  i& 
legitimate  and  just,  because  we  know  the  facts 
to  exist ;  but  when  we  proceed  to  assert  without 
proof,  that  particular  parts  of  a  brute's  brain 
answer  to  certain  organs,  and  impel  him  to  per- 
form certain  known  propensities ;  and  that  if 
man  has  any  thing  like  such  a  conformation  of 
brain,  as  shewn  by  the  head,  he  must  also  have 
the  same  propensities ;  then  I  say  the  comparison 
becomes  gratuitous,  weak,  and  unphilosophical.* 
I  shall  exemplify  this  in  one  organ  only  :  "  ex 
uno  disce  omnes."  Dr.  Gall  had  observed  in 
carnivorous  animals,  more    especially  in  the 

*  "  Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Melibsee,  putavi 
Slultus  ego,  huic  nostrse  similem,  qu6  ssepe  solemus 
Pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  fgetus. 
Siccanibus  catulos,  similes,  sic  matribus  hsedos 
Horaxn  :  sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam. 
Verinnhaec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes, 
Quanti^m  lentasoleut  inter  viburnd  cupressi." 
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accipitrine  or  hawk  geiuis,  a  broad  head  and 
full  developement  over  each  ear,  and  he  set  it 
down  as  being  that  portion  of  brain  which  fur- 
nished the  propensity  to  kill;  and  afterwards 
observing  a  fullness  of  head  over  the  ears  of  seve- 
ral murderers,  he  at  once  concluded  that  this 
must  be  identical  with  that  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  forthwith  "called  it  the  organ  of  mur- 
der. I  ask  whether  he  had  any  sound  data  for 
declaring  that  carnivorous  animals  killed  others 
in  consequence  of  their  having  a  full  develope- 
ment of  head  over  their  ears  ?  How  could  he 
know  the  one  to  be  a  cause- of  the  other  ?  Who 
^  or  what  informed  him  that  his  conclusion  was 
just  ?  No  mortal  could,  and  analogy  here  will 
not  bear  him  out ;  for  if  we  examine  the  Heron 
genus  of  birds,  which  are  as  decidedly  destructive 
of  animal  life  as  hawks,  we  shall  find  no  such 
corresponding  breadth  of  head  at  this  particular 
part,  but  on  the  contrary  a  narrowing. 

To  strengthen  this  opinion  of  his  preceptor. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  has  cited  many  destructive  car- 
nivorous brutes,  such  as  the  wolf,  fox,  polecat, 
weasel,  and  others,  which  are  unquestionably 
broad  at  this  part ;  and  as  a  contrast  he  adduces 
the  heads  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  roes,  which  are 
herbivorous.  From  this  disparity  between  the 
two  examples,  one  might  at  first  view  be  induced 
to  imagine  the  Phrenologist  correct;  but  on 
reflection,  I  think  we  can  discover  a  more  just 
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and  probable  reason  as  well  as  necessity'  for 
greater  developement  or  width  of  head  in  the 
carnivorous  animals.  On  considering  the  instinc- 
tive appetite  of  these  rapacious  creatures,  we 
find  it  solely  for  flesh  and  blood ;  to  obtain  which 
they  must  often  have  to  contend  with  other  ani- 
mals of  much  superior  'size.  For  example,  wea- 
sels, destroy  rabbits  and  hares,  though  very 
inferior  to  them  in  size.  This  then  seems  to 
imply  a  need  for  some  remarkable  muscular 
power  or  appropriate  weapons,  or  both ;  and  in 
examining  these  destructive  animals  we  find 
both.  The  falcon  tribe  require  great  strength 
of  jaws  and  neck,  to  hold  and  .tear  in  pieces  their 
prey.  The  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  and  polecat  depend 
upon  these  powers  for  similar  purposes.  Now, 
we  invariably  find,  that  where  great  power  is  re- 
quired, more  numerous  or  stronger  muscles  are 
essential,  the  attachments  of  which  necessarily 
require  a  broad  surface ;  and  here  we  have  it  for 
receiving  those  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the 
neck,  which  are  used  for  bearing  ofi^  prey,  for 
tearing  it  pieces,  or  for  shaking  it ;  and  illustra- 
tions are  seen  in  the  tiger,  which  with  the  greatest 
ease  bears  off  a  man  in  its  mouth ;  in  the  kite, 
whilst  tearing  in  pieces  a  lamb  ;  and  in  the  dog, 
which  gives  its  victim  a  most  terrible  shake,  as 
well  as  gripe.  The  herbivorous  animals  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  hare,  rabbit,  and  roe,  (  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  own  selection  )  do  not  require  great 
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streng'li  of  muscles  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck,  and  consequently  there  was  less  breadth  of 
head  necessary  for  muscular  attachments.  Few 
animals  are  more  weak  in  the  neck  than  the  rab- 
bit and  hare,  and  their  heads  are  narrow,  whilst 
the  cat,  an  animal  of  no  larger  size,  has  great 
power  of  neck,  and  a  broad  head..  This  expla- 
nation adapts  means  to  ends,  and  appears  more 
rational  than  the  one  given  by  Phrenologists,  who 
must  be  as  ignorant  of  what  part  of  brain  gives 
the  impulse  to  destroy,  as  the  animal  itself.  But  a 
fact  which  has  still  more  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind,  the  delusion  of  comparing  man  with 
brutes  in  mental  organs,  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  one  under  consideration,  is  this ; 
we  never  find  it  to  be  the  natural  inclination  or 
act  of  any  carnivorous  animal,  however  savage, 
to  destroy  its  fellow ;  but  it  kills  other  animals 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  hunger  implant- 
ed in  its  nature,  and  not  from  any  evil  principle  : 
this  therefore  does  not  bear  the  most  remote 
comparison  with  the  murderer.   He  destroys  his 
fellow-creature,  not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  either 
under  an  insane  impulse,  or  what  is  far  worse 
under  a  most  depraved  moral  principle ;  from  a 
want  of  that  fear  and  love  of  God,  which  causes 
him  to  despise  his  commandments. 

Man,  in  the  commission  of  this  foul  crime  ,has 
no  example  set  him  by  the  brute  creation.  I  may 
perhaps  be  here  reminded,  that  the  rabbit  some- 
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times  makes  away  with  her  young ;  it  is  true^ 
but  this  cannot  arise  from  her  having  the  organ 
of  destructiveness,  which  is  denied  her  by  Phre- 
nologists themselves,  and  most  school-boys  know 
that  this  proceeds  from  their  officiousness  in  dis- 
turbing her  when  approaching  the  period  of  par- 
turition. I  will  ask  any  candid  person  whether 
the  destruction  of  life  by  a  carnivorous  animal, 
committed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  call  of  hunger, 
and  the  murder  of  man  by  man,  bear  the  least 
analogy  to  each  other  *?  and  whether  if  Phreno- 
logists knew  the  seat  of  that  organ  in  brutes 
which  impels  them  to  destroy,  as  well  as  they 
know  their  alphabet,  they  had  any  reason  for 
identifying  that  action  with  murder?  To  the 
comparison  of  man  with  man  mentally,  I  cannot 
possibly  entertain  an  objection,  but  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  just  stated,  I  enter  my  protest 
against  instituting  analogies  between  the  reason- 
ing faculty  of  man  and  the  instinctive  propensi- 
ties of  brutes,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy. 

It  will  probably  excite  the  surprise  of  my 
readers  to  hear  that  Phrenologists  do  not  always 
consider  the  organ  of  destructiveness  contributory 
to  the  perpetration  of  murder,  at  least  they  do 
not  always  look  for  its  being  large,  but  according 
to  circumstances,  they  bring  others  in  as  acces- 
sary, even  those  of  a  superior  order.  "  If  I  am 
told  (  says  Dr.  Spurzheim  )  that  an  individual 
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has  committed  murder  during  his  insanity,  do 
you  suppose  that  in  every  case  I  should  look  for  a 
large  organ  of  destructiveness  *?  I  would  enquire 
as  to  the  motive,  and  if  I  found  that  a  person  had 
dispatched  another  in  order  to  save  him  eternal- 
ly, having  sent  him  away  that  he  should  sin  no 
more,  I  should  rather  look  for  the  organ  of  con- 
scientiousness to  be  large  than  that  of  destructive- 
ness."* Upon  this  principle,  the  organs  of  vene- 
ration-}- and  benevolence  may  be  similarly  af- 
fected and  equally  implicated  in  the  praiseworthy 
deed  of  saving  sinners  eternally,  by  despatching 
them,  and  in  this  most  singular  way  be  still 
instruments  of  good  :  so  that  three  of  the  most 
humane  and  exalted  faculties  of  our  nature,  may 
by  phrenological  reasoning,  be  made  indirect- 
ly conducive  to  a  most  horrid  act :  three  organs 
whose  excellent  functions  have  obtained  the  title 
of  controuling  powers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  said 
to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  those  that  are 
base,  bad,  and  inferior.  Immediately  the  Doctor 
admitted  the  presence  of  insanity,  he  should  have 
disregarded  every  species  of  organic  develope- 
ment,  whether  small  or  large.  Can  we  for  one 
moment  calculate  upon  what  actions  a  madman 
will  commit,  or  when  and  how  he  will  commit 

*  Lect.  xvii.  Lancet. 
t"If  persons  labour  under  religious  derangement,  as  is 
Roniolimes  the  case,  then  the  organ  of  veneration  tciU  be 
found  large.''    L«ct.  xvii.  Lancet. 
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them  ?  Certainly  not.  Consequently  no  depen- 
dence can  or  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  motives 
which  he  himself  assigns  for  those  actions,  and 
hence  it  must  be  esteemed  no  great  mark  of 
wisdom  to  be  inquiring  after  them. 

I  am  now  led  to  the  consideration  of  anotlier 
Phrenological  tenet,  namely,  the  presence  of  a 
modiifying,  antagonizing,  or  correcting  principle, 
by  which  some  organs  are  said  to  possess  a  con- 
troul  over  others,  so  as  to  check  their  evil  incli- 
nations. Dr.  Spurzheim  says  "  an  essential  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  respecting  the  feelings,  is,  that 
they  are  blind.  No  feeling  judges.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  feelings.  Some  give  im- 
pulses only,  others  modify  them.  Such  as  give 
impulses  are  called  in  Phrenology  propensities, 
whilst  other  feelings  are  styled  sentiments,  by 
which  the  propensities  3ire  modified."*  In  physics 
I  readily  admit  blindness  and  want  of  judgment 
in  regulating  powers,  as  in  the  safety-valve  of 
a  steam-engine,  but  in  living  mental  organs, 
I  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  comprehend  a  power 
of  controul  or  regulation,  unconnected  with 
some  judicial  capacity.  The  higher  feelings  of 
conscientiousness,  benevolence,  and  veneration 
are  said  to  modify,  counteract,  or  controul  the 
lower,  of  destructiveness,  combativeness,  ama- 
tiveness,  secretiveness,  and  others.    This  evi- 
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dently  involves  either  a  power  of  judging^-  when 
controul  is  requisite,  and  at  what  point  it  should 
cease  from  acting,  or  else  that  an  innate  determi- 
nate preventing  power  is  given  them,  which  must 
continually  operate  in  keeping  the  lower  organs 
in  due  subjection.  But  a  more  general  and  very 
different  modifying  agency  is  afterwards  pro- 
pounded, which  altogether  supercedes  the  first. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  speaking  of  there  being  no 
controuling  feelings  in  brutes,  goes  on  to  obser^^e, 
*'  but  in  man  we  must  remember  that  there  is 
a  combination  of  higher  powers  happily  blend- 
ed with  the  lower  propensities^  and  this  combi- 
nation exercises  a  mutual  infMence  on  each 
class.  "*  This  paragraph  can  imply  nothing  less 
than  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  the  tm) 
classes  of  organs  ;  propensities  operating  on  the 
sentiments,  and  sentiments  on  the  propensities. 
Conscientiousness,  benevolence,  and  veneration 
on  the  one  hand  preventing  our  being  excessively 
wicked ;  and  on  the  other,  destructiveness,  com- 
bativeness,  and  amativeness  counteracting  any 
tendency  to  become  righteous  over-much,  of 
which  there  is  very  little  fear.  Such  a  mu- 
tual influence  of  the  powers,  (it  being  asserted 
that  "  no  power  acts  alone,  all  the  powers  act  in 
a  combined  way,"f)  affords  a  very  even  logic, 
very  smooth  sailing,  and  a  delightful  harmony 

*  Lect.  V.  Lancet.      f  Lect  xiv.  Lancet. 
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among  the  faculties,  but  is  quite  at  variance  with 
one  of  their  leading  principles,  which  gives  an 
independence  to  all  organs  called  special  or  fun- 
damental. When  speaking  of  the  organ  of  con- 
centrativeness  not  being  able  "  to  act  of  itself 
Dr.  Spurzheim  says  "  all  the  powers  which  I 
shall  mention  as  fundamental  powers,  are  such 
as  can  act  singly ^'"'^  which  must  mean  without 
the  controul  of  any  other  power.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pens that  every  faculty  which  I  have  just  enume- 
rated, both  higher  and  lower,  and  many  more^ 
are  accounted  fundamental^  and  therefore  have 
fiill  liberty  to  act  alone. 

From  this  strange  and  inconsistent  blending  of 
partial  controul,  mutual  influence,  and  indepen- 
dent  action,  what  are  we  to  gather  that  shall 
direct  our  judgment,  and  determine  our  opinions 
r<3specting  particular  faculties  ?  or  of  what  utility 
under  such  conflicting  ideas  is  the  examination  of 
any  person's  head  ?  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
why  this  modifying  principle  was  employed ,^ 
because  it  certainly  weakens  the  basis  of  their 
system,  which  consists  of  a  plurality  of  indepen- 
dent organs.  I  suspect  however  that  as  the  lower 
propensities  often  shewed  themselves  in  most 
marked  and  hideous  forms ;  and  further,  as  the 
system  stood  charged  with  Fatalism  in  a  high 
degree,   uprooting  all  moral  responsibility,  it 
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became  desirable  to  soften  down  and  modify 
their  evil  inclinations ;  to  effect  which  nothing 
seemed  more  a  propos  or  operative  than  the  in- 
stituting controuling  powers,  as  a  kind  of  preven- 
tive police.  A  poem  called  the  Craniad  has 
very  ludicrously  but  happily  depicted  these  op- 
posite features  of  independence  and  controul. 

"  The  faculties  of  man  are  those  that  will 

And  those  that  won't,  they  lead  to  good  or  ill. 

All  the  inferiors  which  incline  to  roam 

Too  far  abroad,  the  Masters  keep  at  home, 

But  oft,  alas !  so  very  wild  are  they. 

They  break  the  locks,  and  scamper  clean  away.** 

Another  very  curious  trait  in  Phrenology  is, 
that  its  Professors  should  have  endowed  each 
intellectual  faculty  alone  with  a  diversity  of 
powers;  (to wit) with  perception, imagination, con- 
ception, and  memory.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  "  The  faculty  of  tune,  for  example, 
perceives,  conceives,  imagines,  and  remembers 
melody  alone  ;  the  faculty  of  causality,  perceives, 
conceives,  imagines,  and  remembers  ideas  of 
necessary  consequence,  and  nothing  else,"*  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  file  of  fifteen  intellectual 
organs,  grafting  as  it  were  these  mental  manifes- 
tations or  attributes  of  Metaphysicians  upon 
their  own  stocks ;  and  henceforth  I  suppose 
we  must  be  said  to  have  not  one  memory,  but 


*  Sir  G.  M'  Kenzie's  Illustrations  p.  51. 
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fifteen  memories ;  not  one  power  of  imagination, 
but  fifteen.  These  advantages  and  acquisitions, 
which  have  been  so  Hberally  bestowed  on  the  in- 
tellects, are,  without  any  assigned  reason,  denied 
the  Propensities  and  Sentiments :  neither  are 
there  any  organs  of  this  kind  specially  appointed 
for  their  use  :  yet,  deprived  as  they  are  of  such 
advantages,  we  never  find  the  Propensity  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness in  want  of  perception  to  see  the 
various  modes  of  gaining  riches,  nor  of  memory 
to  remember  them ;  neither  do  we  find  that  of 
Secretiveness  forgetting  when  and  where  to  con- 
ceal its  pelf ;  the  former  of  which  is  well  exem- 
plified in  a  Pickpocket,  and  the  latter  in  a 
Miser. 

In  perusing  the  Phrenologist's  descriptions 
of  the  individual  organs,  whether  animal  or  in- 
tellectual, we  meet  with  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities at  every  page,  and  many  things  to  excite 
laughter ;  how  therefore  could  they  expect  their 
opponents  to  be  so  very  grave,  as  not  to  indulge 
that  vein  moderately?  The  shaft  of  ridicule 
alone  would  amply  suffice  to  overthrow^  the  whole 
system,  but  where  plain  arguments  are  abundant, 
they  are  far  preferable,  although  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  both. 

Th^  organ  of  Amativeness  (  which  here  im- 
plies sexual  love  )  has  obtained  a  place  quite  at 
the  base  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall,  in  a  widow 
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whom  he  attended  in  hysterics.  Why  his  atten- 
tion should  have  been  directed  to  this  propensity 
at  that  particular  time,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
but  having  previously  considered  its  probable 
seat,  he  might  merely  take  that  opportunity  of 
examining  this  part  of  her  head.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  animals  which  are  supposed  to  be 
excessively  amative,  and  fond  of  "billing  and 
cooing  "  as  the  Pigeon,  Sparrow,  Rabbit,  and 
Cock,  in  whose  heads  he  had  observed  a  great 
posterior  prominence,  and  immediately  noted  it 
down  as  the  seat  of  this  propensity ;  accounted  it 
an  established  fact,  and  then  transferred  it  to 
the  human  cranium.  His  notions  also  were,  that 
the  developement  of  this  part  was  not  conspicu- 
ous before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim 
speaking  of  this  organ,  says,  "  Examine  the 
heads  of  children,  and  you  will  find  this  part  of 
the  head  very  fat,  very  little  developed."*  Know- 
ing that  children  could  not  possibly  feel  this 
propensity,  I  was  the  more  induced  to  examine 
this  part  attentively,  and  if  I  have  any  tact  at 
all,  (  although  I  scarcely  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  I  have  the  Phrenological  "  Tactus  eruditus  ") 
I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  developement 
of  this  organ  is  as  great  proportionably  in 
children  as  in  adults,  and  as  to  comparing  man 
in  this  respect  with  a  cock  sparrow,  is  it  not  truly 
ridiculous  ? 


*  Lect.  iv.  Lancet. 
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In  close  union  and  just  above  the  last-mention- 
ed organ  is  Philoprogenitiveness  or  love  of  off- 
spring ;  a  well-known  instinctive  feeling  common 
to  man  and  brute.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
sounder  reasons  were  employed  in  determining 
the  abode  of  this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall,  was  five 
years  in  considering  what  this  protuberance  could 
mean,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  "a 
Clergyman  who  attended  him,  observed  that 
monkeys  had  a  strong  attachment  to  their  prog- 
eny."* His  own  observations  prior  to  this  were, 
that  "  he  observed  a  distinct  protuberance  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  heads  of  women ;  and  in 
comparing  the  skulls  of  his  collection,  he  found 
a  smaller  elevation  on  the  skulls  of  children,  and 
even  on  those  of  monkeys. "f  This  apparent 
agreement  of  protuberance  between  the  woman 
and  monkey,  and  the  hint  from  his  pupil,  induced 
the  Doctor  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  organ  in  perpe- 
tuity ;  reasons  which  exhibit  more  caprice  than 
sound  judgment.  The  heads  of  children  are  in 
every  part  less  developed  than  those  of  adults, 
let  their  shape  be  what  it  may ;  but  since  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  propensity  in  question  never 
can  be  felt  by  them,  that  part  of  their  heads 
answering  to  it  should  upon  phrenological  prin- 
ciples be  very  flat,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 

*Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work,  2nd  Ed.  London  1815  pp.287,  288. 

t  Ibid.  p.  287. 
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amativeness,yet  Dr.  Gall  admits  that  it  was  de- 
veloped. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  fully  concurs  with  his  precep- 
tor's opinion  respecting  this  organ,  and  entertains 
an  idea  that  females  are  more  attached  to  their 
offspring  than  males.  To  make  this  dogma  of 
any  value,  such  superior  attachment  should  be 
universal  throughout  the  whole  animated  nature, 
and  likewise  invariable  at  all  ages  ;  but  number- 
less examples,  both  human  and  comparative, 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  parental  attach- 
ment to  their  progeny,  as  a  law  of  nature,  is 
perfectly  equal.  Very  many  male  birds  feed 
their  young,  and  pay  them  as  much  attention  in 
every  way  as  the  females  ;  pigeons  and  sparrows 
are  among  these,  and  they  even  sit  on  the  eggs 
alternately  during  incubation,  so  that  these  birds 
are  amative  in  every  sense.  Male  and  female 
foxes,  with  some  others,  are  admitted  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim  to  participate  equally  in  tliis  feeling. 
I  grant  that  in  most  animals,  particularly  the 
mammiferous,  it  is  the  female's  peculiar  province 
to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  their  offspring 
during  infancy,  for  several  obvious  reasons,  and 
therefore  a  greater  attachment  might  be  inferred, 
but  surely  this  is  an  insufficient  reason  for  deny- 
ing the  male  equal  affection.  Is  the  father  of 
children  to  feel  less  love  for  them  than  their 
mother,  merely  because  necessity  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  be  so  much  in  their  company,  and 
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during  childhood  to  perform  so  many  kind  offices 
for  them  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  That  very  affec- 
tion which  the  mother  is  shewing  to  her  tender 
offspring  in  one  way  at  home,  he  is  shewing  in 
another  way  abroad.  He  puts  forth  the  strength 
of  his  arm  to  supply  their  corporeal  wants,  to 
protect  them  from  injury  and  insult.  He  is 
equally  anxious  for  their  health,  their  welfare, 
their  instruction,  and  advancement  in  life,  and 
can  it  then  be  maintained  that  he  loves  them 
less  ? 

The  absurd  sentiments  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  Phrenologists  respecting  this  organ  are 
sickening.  We  are  told  that  "  Gall  possesses 
the  skull  of  a  woman,  who  being  sick,  had  the 
confirmed  notion  of  being  pregnant  with,  five 
children,  and  in  this  skull  the  corresponding 
organ  is  extremely  developed."*  What  an 
exceedingly  clever  illustration  this  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  system.  These  Philosophers  have 
often  warned  others  against  drawing  compari- 
sons and  conclusions  from  diseased  conditions, 
and  yet  bring  forward  the  fancies  of  a  sick  and 
perhaps  delirious  woman  to  corroborate  their 
views.  The  inferences  drawn  from  a  small  de- 
velopement  of  this  affectionate  organ  are  strange 
and  unnatural.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes  "  a- 
mong  mankind  this  Phenomenon  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  circumstance  indirectly  conducive  to 


*  Dr,  Spurzheim's  Work  1815  p.  288. 
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Infanticide.  We  have  examined  the  shape  of 
the  head  in  twenty-nine  women  who  were  Infan- 
ticides ;  twenty-five  of  them  had  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  very  small."*  This  asser- 
tion does  not  absolutely  amount  to  a  positive 
avowal  that  a  mother,  who  has  this  organ  small, 
cannot  avoid  destroying  her  children,  but  it  ap- 
proaches within  a  line,  and  supposing  that  with 
this  conformation  of  head,  her  organs  of  controul 
are  likewise  small,  and  that  of  destructiveness 
large,  how,  according  to  Phrenology  could  In- 
fenticide  be  well  avoided.  We  are  toldhowever» 
that  in  four  of  these  unfortunate  women,  the 
organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  were  not  found 
small,  hence  they  must  have  loved  their  child- 
ren ;  then  we  ask,  why  murder  them,  why  com- 
mit so  cruel  an  act When  we  read  of  women 
perpetrating  this  foul  and  unnatural  deed  with 
organs  of  affection  for  their  offspring  very  dif- 
ferently developed,  the  cause  assigned  by  Phreno- 
logists, even  as  indirect,  must  be  fallacious. 
But  to  shew  how  woefully  mistaken  these  Literati 
sometimes  are,  I  will  give  a  paragraph  which 
appeared  some  months  ago  in  one  of  the  London 
Newspapers,  I  believe  in  the  Courier,  but  not 
having  particularly  observed,  whether  it  was  the 
Courier,  Times,  or  Globe,  I  was  then  perusing, 
will  not  positively  state  which.  "  The  unfortu- 
nate woman  who  was  executed  a  few  mornings 


*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work  1815,  p.  289. 
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ago  for  destroying  her  child,  has  been  examined 
by  Dr.  E.  a  distinguished  Phrenologist;  who 
(not  knowing  her  history,  and  therefore  free  from 
all  intention  of  bringing  discredit  on  the  execu- 
tive) on  inspecting  the  head,  pronounced  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  to  be  imperfectly  develo- 
ped, whilst  that  of  Philoprogenitiveness  was  very 
stronfr  "  and  the  Doctor's  words  were,  she  had  a 
great  attachment    for  her  children.  " 

This  to  me  is  satis  superque  to  root  up 
the  doctrine,  for  here  an  act  is  committed,  al- 
though the  strongest  phrenological  reasons  con- 
curred to  prevent  it.  In  further  support  of  this 
organ.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  the  fondness  of 
some  savage  and  fierce  tribes  for  their  children, 
and  then  exhibits  the  very  full  developement  of 
Carribbee  heads  at  this  part.  I  have  before  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  posterior  fullness  of 
their  heads  mechanically,  and  the  fondness  of 
savages  for  their  children  argues  nothing  towards 
establishing  this  organ ;  for  do  we  not  find  as  ar- 
dent a  love  of  offspring  in  the  fierce  and  rapa- 
cious tiger  ?  Then  why  not  expect  it  equally  in 
uncivilized  as  civilized  man  *? 

Batchelors  on  the  road  to  preferment,  must 
now  exercise  much  circumspection  respecting  the 
developement  of  this  organ.  The  following 
stanza  may  be  of  some  use  to  them. 

Before  you  court,  at  least  before  you  wedy 
Seek  for  this  organ  in  the  Lady's  head ; 
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If  large,  she'll  love  her  children  as  her  life, 
\{ small,  she'll  teaze  them  with  eternal  strife; 
And  if  a.  perfect  flat  you  should  espy, 
She'll  not  lament  if  one  and  all  should  die. 

The  next  organ  on  which  I  purpose  making  a 
few  observations,  is  Inhabitiveness,  situated  close 
to  the  one  just  commented  on,  but  higher  in 
the  head,  and  concerning  which  the  most  emi- 
nent Phrenologists  are  at  variance.    Sir  George 
Mc'Kenzie  observes  "  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
there  is  such  a  faculty,  because  its  functions  would 
be  too  general  perhaps  for  a  single  faculty 
whilst  Drs.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Mr.  Combe 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  science,  all  three  differ  respecting  its 
functions.    The  first  pronounced  it  as  giving  the 
propensity  to  hold  high  places,  and  identified  it 
with  pride ;  whilst  the  second  endows  it  with  a 
peculiar  inclination  for  certain  habitations,  and 
hence  terms  it  Inhabitiveness,  and  the  third  as- 
cribes to  it  a  totally  dissimilar  function  (namely) 
Concentration  of  Ideas.     It  would  have  been 
wiser,  had  these  eminent  Phrenologists  held  a 
council  for  making  some  amicable  arrangement, 
rather  than  give  the  world  such  opposite  conclu- 
sions, and  expose  the  weakness  of  their  doctrine. 
In  order  to  shew  what  singular  illustrations  are 
brought  forward  in  defence  of  it,  I  shall  cite  a 
curious  passage  from  Dr.  Spurzheim.  After 


♦  Sir  G.  Mc'Kenzie's  Illustrations,  p.  92 
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speaking-  of  the  determined  action  of  this  power 
in  various  animals  for  pecuHar  abodes,  he  says, 
"  Even  among  rats,  some  are  better  pleased  with 
the  higher  parts  of  the  house,  this  is  the  case 
with  the  old  English  or  blue  rat,  whilst  the  Nor- 
wegian rat  or  brown  rat  is  most  fond  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  house ;  however  since  the  Norwegian 
rats  have  been  imported,  they  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  inhabitants  :  and  we  find  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  organization  of 
their  heads.'' 

Both  kinds  of  rats  we  are  informed  delight  in 
their  respective  abodes,  one  in  the  garret,  the 
other  in  the  cellar,  each  therefore  must  possess 
the  propensity  in  question ;  but  as  considerable 
difference  is  observed  in  the  organization  of  their 
heads,  we  have  good  ground  for  inferring  that 
each  inherits  a  differently  shaped  organ.  If  there- 
fore two  of  one  genus  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other  in  their  organs  of  Inhabitiveness,  what  an 
extreme  diversity  must  obtain  throughout  nature, 
knowing  that  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  predilec- 
tion for  particular  dwelling  places  is  inherent  in 
different  animals;  consequently,  how  could  Phre- 
nologists assign  correct  locality  or  form  to  such 
a  Proteus  like  organ  ?  But  does  not  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  English  rat  by  the  Norwegian, 
carry  strong  conviction  to  the  mind  that  the 
dwellings  of  both  are  similar,  since  they  must 
constantly  have  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
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either  in  the  upper  or  lower  stories  of  the  house, 
for  had  each  remained  in  that  dwelling  appointed 
him  by  Phrenologists,  with  that  invincible  attach- 
ment* which  belongs  to  many  animals  for  parti- 
cular haunts,  the  war  of  extermination  could  not 
have  been  waged.  It  therefore  intimates  plainly 
either  that  the  Norwegian  must  have  gone  to 
the  upper  story,  or  the  English  descended  to  the 
lower,  or  else  that  their  haunts  are  exactly  similar. 
Land  rats  in  general  are  more  partial  to  sinks  and 
all  underground  dark  holes,  yet  they  feel  no  reluc- 
tance to  ascend  into  store  rooms,  warm  thatched 
barns,  corn  stacks,  or  wherever  their  wants  can 
be  well  supplied,  and  I  believe  that  the  difference 
of  organization  in  their  heads  has  not  the  least 
connection  with  their  inhabitive  propensities. 

It  would  appear  that  the  developement  of 
brain  belonging  to  this  faculty,  bears  an  increase 
in  height  somewhat  proportionate  to  the  physical 
elevation  of  the  tenement.*    The  chamois,  wild 

*  After  telling  us  that  young  clucks  will  go  into  the  water 
in  spite  of  the  hen's  intreatiesto  the  contrary — Dr.  Spurzheim 
says  "  If  you  go  further  into  nature,  you  find  that  animals  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  go  into  certain  places,  whatever  you 
may  do  to  prevent  them  ;  they  like  to  feed  and  to  remain  in 
certain  regions."  *' We  see  the  most  determined  action 
here."    Lect.  iv  Lancet. 

f  "  In  the  chamois,  which  lives  always  on  the  most  elevated 
ground  he  can  reach,  except  when  feeding,  we  find  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain,  higher  and  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
roe,  which  lives  in  thevallies  ;  and  in  all  animals,  fond  of  phy- 
sical elevations,  we  find  this  developement.  "  Lect.  iv,  Lancet. 
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goat,  and  ptarmigan  are  cited  as  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  in  contradistinction  to  the  roe ;  but  what 
dee-ree  of  weight  shall  we  attach  to  this  argument, 
when  we  behold  the  eagle  whose  dwelling  is 
exalted  above  that  of  most  animals,  with  a 
head  very  low  at  this  particular  point,  and  the 
woodcock,  which  lives  in  woods  upon  the  mossy 
swamps,  with  this  organ  remarkably  prominent. 

By  Mr.  Combe  this  faculty  has  been  called 
Concentrativeness,  or  the  power  of  concentrating 
our  thoughts ;  an  opinion  quite  unlike  that  of  his 
two  brethren,  not  being  in  the  least  allied  either 
to  Pride  or  Inhabitiveness.  No  doubt  this  gen- 
tleman had  grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  views 
of  his  coadjutors.  According  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  1826,*  he  possesses  this  disputed  organ 
in  a  high  degree,  and  knowing  that  his  thoughts 
have  been  exceedingly  concentrated  on  the  study 
of  Phrenology,  he  might  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  its  Phrenological  na- 
ture ;  still  from  such  conflicting  testimonies,  but 
more  so  from  its  naturally  diversified  structure,  I 
am  constrained  to  say  with  Sir  George  Mc'Ken- 
zie,f  "  we  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  such  a 
faculty." 

Both  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  Combe  have 

*  "  A  faculty  of  much  note  and  importance  in  his  scheme, 
having  a  goodly  organ  in  the  back  of  the  head,  just  above 
love  of  children,  and  below  self-esteem." 

t  Illustrations  of  Phrenology  p.  92. 
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agreed  that  whenever  a  facuUy  is  in  a  state  of 
activity,  the  individual  must  make  motions  or 
gestures  in  the  line  or  direction  of  the  external 
organ.  "  Whatever  the  situation  of  the  organ 
may  be  which  is  active,  there  the  head  is  carried 
in  that  direction,  whether  laterally,  upwards  or 
downwards."*  Now  whilst  the  former  strenu- 
ously contends  that  concentration  of  ideas  takes 
place  in  the  forehead,  which  would  cause  a  per- 
son in  deep  thought  to  incline  his  head  forwards ; 
the  latter  as  strongly  maintains  that  it  takes  place 
in  the  back  part,  and  causes  the  head  to  be 
thrown  backwards :  but  in  order  to  reconcile 
these  dilferences  and  accommodate  such  diame- 
trically opposite  conclusions,  as  well  as  actions, 
Mr.  Combe  endeavours  to  make  nature  accom- 
plish this  task,  by  stating  that  preachers  and 
other  orators  are  apt,  when  speaking  with  ani- 
mation to  move  their  heads  backwards  and  for- 
wards alternately  "f  thus,  inclining  it  one  way, 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  in  the 
opposite,  to  favour  Mr.  Combe.  This  is  being 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  a  fault  I  never  yet  discover- 
ed in  nature,  who  is  "  constant  and  does  not  vary 
her  course  to  flatter  our  conceptions. "J;  In  speak- 
ing, a  graceful  orator  will  have  occasion  to  bend 
his  head  and  body  forwards,  after  which  he  must 

*  Lect.  xiii  Lancet,  f  Edinburgh  Review  September,  1826, 

1  Lect.  xiii.  Lancet 
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of  necessity  soon  resume  the  erect  position,  unless 
he  would  appear  fixed  like  a  statue ;  but  in  using 
a  suitable,  easy,  and  dignified  action,  was  he 
ever  seen  to  sway  his  body  to  and  fro,  his  head 
describing  the  arc  of  a  pendulum  ?  I  will  appeal 
to  any  individual  who  has  ever  reflected  intense- 
ly, whether  a  concentration  of  ideas,  commonly 
called  deep  thought,  does  not  induce  perfect  still- 
ness of  head  and  composure  of  body  *?  We  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  nodding  assent,  the 
organ  for  which,  according  to  the  above  rule, 
should  of  course  be  situated  in  the  forehead,  but 
as  yet  none  has  been  delineated  ;  being  however 
quite  as  habituated  to  signify  dissent  by  a  hori- 
zontal shake  of  our  heads,  where  are  we  to  search 
for  the  active  organ  which  represents  this  oscil- 
lating motion  ?  I  shall  probably  be  told  that  there 
are  no  organs  of  assent  and  dissent.  If  so,  I  ask 
what  internal  powers  impel  us  to  make  those  in- 
telligible motions  of  the  head,  which  appear  quite 
as  significant  and  characteristic  of  the  activity  of 
some  organs,  as  those  of  concentrativeness. 

In  every  remaining  organ  are  to  be  seen  many 
traits  of  vague  hypothesis,  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  erroneous  induction ;  I  shall  not,  however 
analyze  the  whole,  but  limit  my  observations  to  a 
few,  and  conclude  with  some  general  remarks. 

Passing  over  the  faculties  of  adhesiveness  and 
combativeness,  we  come  to  that  of  destructiveness. 
This  was  called  by  Dr.  Gall  the  organ  of  murder 
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which  his  coadjutors  finding  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  softened  down 
to  destructiveness,  but  this  was  only  a  change  of 
name,  not  nature ;  since  its  halDitat  is  exactly  on 
the  same  spot  of  the  cranium  to  which  Gall  first 
affixed  it,  and  they  endow  it  with  similar  functions, 
for  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  it  gives 
"the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratch,  bite,  cut, 
break,  pierce,  devastate,  demolish,  ravage,  burn, 
massacre,  strangle,  butcher,  suffocate,  kill,  poison, 
murder,  and  assassinate  / // "  * 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  its  situa- 
tion and  function  were  wholly  derived  from  the 
heads  of  carnivorous  animals,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  upon  very  shallow  grounds.  For  several 
reasons  I  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  an 
organ  of  murder. 

First :  Because  no  proof  exists  of  the  portion 
of  brain  assigned  to  this  organ  by  Phrenologists, 
being  that  which  impels  animals  to  destroy  life. 

Second :  Because  I  conceive  murder  and  de- 
structiveness to  be  two  totally  different  principles. 

Third:  Because  I  do  not  believe  that  God 
ever  created  any  organ  with  so  diabolical  a 
function. 

Every  being  under  heaveii  is  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  appetite  for  particular  kinds  of  food, 
commensurate  with  which  are  its  means  of  obtain- 


*Dr.  Spurzheim's  Phrenology  1815.  p.  317. 
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ing  it.    Some  are  impelled  by  this  natural  feeling 
to  subsist  on  flesh,  and  these  have  certain  corpo- 
real  instruments   fitted  for  procuring   it,  by 
destroying  other  animals ;   they  have  likewise 
stomachs  capable  of  digesting  it,  and  it  alone. 
With  such  an  union  of  appetite  and  digestive  ap- 
paratus, the  law  of  nature  clearly  points  out  that 
the  destruction  of  life  becomes  necessary  and 
allowable.    But  there  is  another  law  of  nature 
evinced  in  an  equally  strong  and  instinctive  feel- 
ing, which  is  the  absence  of  all  propensity  in  an 
animal  to  destroy  its  own  kind ;  even  ravenous 
wolves  under  the  most  pressing  hunger  travel  in 
large  companies  without  destroying  each  other. 
This  shews  what  the  principle  and  limit  of  de- 
structiveness  are  in  carnivorous  animals.  Is  such 
a  propensity  in  any  shape  allied  to  the  act  of 
murder  committed  by  man  ?   He,  in  common 
with  many  other  animals,  has  the  carnivorous 
appetite  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  in  lieu  of 
certain  destructive  corporeal  weapons,  is  gifted 
with  other  powers  for  a  similar  end.    With  these 
natural  feelings  and  endowments,  and  with  the 
additional  express  permission  that  all  living  crea- 
tures should  minister  to  his  wants,  and  be  to  him 
for  meat,  destructiveness  is  in  him  also  an  allow- 
able, legitimate  principle ;  but  from  his  instinctive 
repugnance  to  destroy  and  devour  his  own  kind, 
consonant  with  that  of  all  other  animals,  and 
from  his  having  received  an  express  prohibition 
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against  the  shedding  man's  blood ;  murder  be- 
comes an  minatural,  unlawful,  and  wicked  deed  ; 
bearing  not  the  most  distant  affinity  to  destruc- 
tiveness. 

.  I  have  already  adduced  reasons  to  account  for 
a  greater  width  of  head  from  ear  to  ear,  in  car- 
nivorous than  in  graminivorous  animals,  and  one 
proof  of  their  justness  is,  that  they  shew  an  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends ;  but  no  arguments  are 
brought  to  convince  us,  that  the  portion  of  brain 
over  each  ear,  gives  the  impulse  or  disposition  to 
destroy  life. 

Judging  from  all  Creation,  from  that  harmony, 
perfection,  and  good,  which  pervade  the  structure 
of  every  individual  creature,  I  can  never  suppose 
God  to  be  the  Author  of  any  evil  work ;  and 
therefore  infer  that  he  never  created  in  any  man's 
brain,  an  organ  which  would  prompt  or  impel 
him  to  murder  a  fellow-creature.  Neither  am  I 
so  uncharitable,  as  to  think  that  Phrenologists 
seriously  entertain  a  different  opinion ;  but  when 
we  perceive  the  two  functions  of  destructiveness 
and  murder  embodied  in  the  same  organ ;  and 
when  we  know  that  Phrenologists  believe  that 
the  carnivorous  animals  destroy  others  in  con- 
sequence of  having  this  organ,  and  that  those 
which  have  it  not,  do  not  destroy  life ;  how  can 
we  entirely  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that 
murder  is  committed  upon  a  similar  princi- 
ple, and  likewise  that  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism, 
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makes  a  component  of  their  system.  They  deny, 
however,  the  charge  of  Fatalism,  and  say,  that 
Phrenology  contains  no  such  views.  They  wish  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  the  powers  or 
organs,  and  not  of  their  application,  saying,  that 
"  good  and  bad  cannot  be  applied  to  the  powers 
themselves,  but  to  their  actions."*  They  admit 
innate  powers,  but  not  irresistible  actions.  Let 
us  examine  a  few  of  their  expressions,  and  see 
whether  good  and  bad  qualities  are  not  attached 
to  the  organs ;  whether  their  applications  are  not 
virtually,  if  not  formally  admitted ;  also,  whether  a 
necessity  for  those  actions  is  not  implied,  and  free 
agency,  either  directly  or  indirectly  subverted. 

Some  of  their  organs  are  called  superior,  higher, 
and  more  noble,  unquestionably  importing  good  ; 
such  are  Veneration,  Benevolence,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness. Others  again  are  termed  inferior,  igno- 
ble, base,  which  must  mean  bad ;  these  are  De- 
structiveness,  Combativeness,  &  Acquisitiveness, 
or  the  obtainment  of  any  thing  upon  earth  in  an 
honest  or  dishonest  way.  "  I  never  (says  Dr. 
Spurzheim)  choose  for  my  intimate  friends  per- 
sons in  whom  the  inferior  organs  are  very  large, 
and  the  superior  very  small. "f  These  terms 
indicate  the  admission  of  good  and  bad  powers  or 
organs. ,  I  would  also  observe  that  all  their  organs 

*  Lect.  iii.  Lancet, 
t  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work  p  545. 
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were  derived  from  and  founded  on  some  suppo- 
sed function,  and  the  distinguishing  epithets  of 
good  and  bad  have  been  applied  to  these.  If  then 
a  function  be  had,  its  organ  or  representative 
cannot  be  good.  "  A  Tree  is  known  by  its  fruits." 
Was  not  the  organ  of  murder  founded  on  the 
function  or  propensity  to  destroy  life,  and  has  not 
this  been  admitted  by  Phrenologists  to  be  in  ma- 
ny respects  low,  base,  and  bad,  ergo  the  organ 
must  be  low,  base  and  bad  :  for  did  the  organ  it- 
self always  remain  quiet,  inactive,  and  unproduc- 
tive, then  I  should  esteem  it  inert  and  inopera- 
tive, consequently  useless,  neither  good  nor  bad; 
but  when  declared  prone  to  act  in  all  the  vile 
ways  which  have  been  described,  we  must  justly 
consider  it  a  bad  organ,  from  its  functions  being 
bad,  in  which  all  that  is  worthless  or  valuable 
essentially  resides. 

The  mind  of  man  is  applied  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  principally  to  the  impelling  and  direct- 
ing the  corporeal  organs  or  instruments  accord- 
ingly as  it  wills.  This  impelling  agency  is 
granted  by  Phrenologists  to  their  several  facul- 
ties, more  especially  to  the  Propensities.*  Thus 
the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  we  are  told,  impels 
ducks  and  other  water-fowl  to  seek  after  water 
to  dwell  in,  the  same  impels  nightingales  to 

*  Such  as  give  impulses  are  what  are  called  in  phrenology 
Propensities."    Lect  iii  Lancet. 
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keep  to  their  dells,  the  chamois  to  its  rocks. 
Adhesiveness  impels  birds  of  a  feather  to  flock 
together,  as  exemplified  in  rooks,  larks,  star- 
lings, and  sparrows.*  And  further,  Secretiveness 
impels  men  or  other  animals  to  conceal — Acqui- 
sitiveness to  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  gain  by  honest 
means — and  Destructiveness  to  kill.  Here  then 
is  distinctly  an  application  of  organs  to  particular 
purposes. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  their  language 
does  not  go  far  to  demonstrate  irresistibility  of 
action. 

"If  any  being  has  only  one  power,  he  acts  in 
one  way  and  can  have  no  choice.''*  This  clear- 
ly indicates  a  determinate  undivided  action  in 
any  power,  similar  to  what  obtains  in  the  eye, 
ear,  stomach,  liver,  &c. ;  which  if  exercised  at 
all,  must  be  in  one  specific  way.,  and  unexercised 
is  useless,  and  might  as  well  not  exist.  Apply 
this  reasoning  to  the  brain  of  man,  which  Phre- 
nologists have  divided  into  many  powers,  each 
having  a  distinct  and  different  function :  must 
not  each  act  in  its  own  way  and  have  no  choice  *? 
Of  what  benefit  would  the  organs  of  Veneration 
and  Benevolence  be,  if  they  did  not  prompt  us 

*  In  Winter  all  kinds  of  small  birds  flock  together  promis- 
cuously; larks,  sparrows,  finches,  linnets,  kc.  &c.  What 
organ  promps  this  motley  group  to  become  so  friendly  ? 


f  Lect.  XV  Lancet. 
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to  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  the  shewing 
kindness  one  towards  another  ?  Could  other  or- 
gans perform  their  functions?  or  could  they 
officiate  for  Combativeness  or  Destructiveness  ? 
seeing  that  "  every  faculty  is  confined  to  its  own 
organ."*  An  eye  is  not  expected  to  digest  food, 
nor  a  stomach  to  see ;  either  of  them  may  be  at 
rest,  but  when  employed,  it  must  be  each  in  its 
proper  function,  and  brainular  organs  being  con- 
sidered analogous  in  having  special  faculties,  we 
should  expect  each,  when  in  action,  to  perform 
its  own  duty.  Dr.  Spurzheim  further  says,  "  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  who  is  dragged  into 
criminal  actions  by  very  sti'ong  internal  propen- 
sities, rarely  feels  any  natural  repentance.  In 
such  a  man,  the  inclinations  which  lead  to  evil 
are  energetic  :  they  constitute,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  his  principal  character ;  and  hence 
all  his  actions  which  result  from  them  are  in 
harmony  with  his  inclinations. "f  In  this  para- 
graph we  perceive  the  actual  application  of  pro- 
pensities, expressed  in  the  strong  language  o^ 
forcing  or  di^agging  a  person  into  wicked  acts, 
and  which  certainly  bears  more  the  character  of 
necessity  than  choice  of  action,  in  addition  to 
which,  the  Doctor  afterwards  mentions  it  as  a 
circumstance  generally  known,  "  that  every  one 


•  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work  1815  p.  481. 
f  Ibid.  1815,  p.  252. 
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excuses  his  frailties,  by  saying,  it  is  my  nature ; 
it  is  stronger  than  I  am,  I  cannot  help  it  and 
when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  artists  imita- 
ting nature  in  their  configurations  of  heads  in  por- 
trait painting,  he  applies  this  unhappy  expresr 
sion,  "  Do  you  suppose,  that  if  an  artist  were  to 
represent  a  person  he  intended  to  be  sent  to  hea- 
ven, and  another  to  be  sent  to  hell,  that  he  would 
give  them  the  same  shaped  heads.T'f  Here 
likewise  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement,  that  good 
and  evil  actions,  are  dependent  on,  and  must 
proceed  from  certain  configurations  of  the  head, 
a  knowledge  being  implied  of  the  precise  form 
which  is  likely  to  send  a  person  either  to  heaven 
or  hell.  Lest  the  language  of  Phrenologists, 
already  adverted  to,  should  not  be  considered 
sufficiently  demonstrative  of  an  irresistible  ac- 
tion, I  adduce  two  more  quotations,  in  which  it 
appears  still  more  palpable.  When  speaking  of 
the  organ  of  destructiveness  DrSpurzheim  assures 
us  that,  "  In  man  this  propensity  presents  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  activity,  from  a  mere  indifference 
to  the  pain  of  animals,  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  killed,  or  even  to  the  most  irresistible  desire 
to  kill.  This  doctrine  may  shock  sensibility,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  truef'  "A  person  endowed  with  the 
faculties  proper  to  man  in  the  highest  degree, 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work,  p.  252. 
f  Lect.  xiii.  Loncet. 
§  Dr.  Spur/hcim's  Work,  1815.  p.  306. 
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and  with  very  small  animal  faculties,  will  act  by 
nature  conformable  to  the  faculties  which  give 
the  law  lohen  the  ajiimal  faculties  act  with 
energy.  He  has  no  occasion  for  any  law, 
either  putting  in  action  the  superior  faculties,  or 
preventing  the  abuses  of  his  animal  faculties,  and 
is  really  elect."* 

I  wish  my  readers  to  judge  with  candour  and 
impartiality  of  the  preceding  quotations,  and  say 
whether  the  quality  and  application  of  organs, 
are  not  plainly  evinced  in  their  pages ;  also  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  of  necessity  or  fatalism  is  not 
promulgated  by  this  modern  exposition  of  the 
human  understanding.  Let  us  not  be  lulled  into 
any  ideal  security  that  it  is  not,  merely  because 
we  are  told  so,  when  a  little  investigation  will 
discover  ample  evidence,  tending  to  subvert  free 
agency,  and  fritter  away  the  whole  principle  of 
moral  responsibility. 

This  is  the  system  which  is  now  preached  abroad, 
and  held  up  to  public  view  as  the  perfection  of 
mental  philosophy.  By  its  loose  but  dogmatic 
rules  do  the  Phrenologists  desire  education  to 
be  conducted,  institutions  to  be  formed,  and  so- 
ciety to  modelled.  So  long  as  it  employed  men's 
minds  theoretically  only,  as  a  curious  and  amu- 
sing speculation,  no  great  mischief  arose,  but 
now,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 


*  Dr.  Spurzheinrs  Work,  1815,  p.  519. 
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tice,  injurious  effects  are  becoming  manifest ; 
and  these  will  multiply  in  proportion  as  it  shall 
ffain  credence,  and  be  diffused  throuo;h  the  va- 
rious  occupations  of  life.     An  article  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  April  last,  states  the  follow- 
ing: bad  effects  of  this  doctrine.     "  We  have 
known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  heads 
of  servants  were  examined,  previous  to  engaging 
them,  and  in  which  those  who  had  any  suspicious 
bumps  were  rejected,    though  otherwise  their 
character  was  good.  We  have  have  even  known 
the  system  injluence  the  opinion  of  a  juryman, 
though  his  fellow  jurors,  not  being  illuminati, 
were  all  against  him."  In  the  former  of  these  in- 
stances, it  was  not  any  known  application  of  the 
suspected  organs,  which  influenced  the  persons 
who  were  about  to  hire  servants,  but  merely  the 
presence  of  their  full  developement,  which  they 
thought  and  feared  would  soon  prompt  them  to 
bad  actions.   If  therefore  the  organs  themselves, 
when  large,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dread,  (and  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  can  be 
otherwise)  it  must  be  equally,  if  not  more  mis- 
chievous in  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  as 
though  their  applications  were  known  and  spoken 
of;  because,  in  this  latter  case,  you  have  not  to 
contend  with  surmise  and  uncertainty  :  whereas, 
in  the  former,  conclusions  are  ,  drawn  from  sus- 
picions alone.     When,  however,  we  find  that 
murder  and  theft  are  committed  by  persons,  who 
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have  even  small  organs  of  destructiveness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness, without  any  deficiency  of  superior 
controuling  powers ;  and  when  we  read  that  the 
good  faculties  of  Conscientiousness  and  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  may,  from  their  small  size,  be 
indirectly  coiiducive  to  murder,  where  can  we 
find  aiiy  ground  of  confidence  in  the  science.  ? 

A  Phrenologist,  who  should  perceive  a  large  or- 
gan of  Acquisitiveness  in  any  servant  applying  for 
a  situation,  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
his  horiesty,  because  he  presumes  that  this  facul- 
ty gives  "  the  propensity  to  gather  and  acquire, 
to  covet,  without  determining  the  object  to  be 
acquired,  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it."*  He 
informs  us  that  he  knows  a  man  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  who  is  endowed  with  a  large 
organ  of  Self-esteem ;  and  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  must  allow  that  there  exists  a  quarrelsome 
and  pugnacious  disposition,  where  Combative- 
ness  is  prominent ;  and  a  great  liability  to  be 
vindictive,  cruel,  and  destructive,  where  the  or- 
gan of  Destructiveness  stands  conspicuous  :  so 
that  however  good  and  upright  a  character  any 
person  may  have  acquired  for  past  servitude,  he 
runs  a  great  risk  of  being  rejected  by  those  who 
adopt  the  phrenological  creed,  if  unfortunate- 
ly he  should  possess  any  of  the  inferior  organs  in 
a  high  degree.   Dr.  Gall's  sentiments  respecting 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim'sWork,  p.  328. 
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the  crime  of  theft,  that  "  as  it  exists,  it  was  not 
against  the  will  of  the  Creator,"*  must  inevitably 
apply  to  murder  and  other  crimes,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  and  revolting. 
We  know  that  God  does,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
permit  the  commission  of  crime,  but  he  never 
loills  nor  sanctions  even  the  least.  The  willing 
and  permitting  an  act  are  totally  different.  The 
former  attaches  itself  most  intimately  to  an  act 
by  desiring  it ;  whilst  the  latter  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  it,  and  may  be  even  averse  to  it, 
yet  allow  its  perpetration. 

Is  it  possible  to  look  with  apathy  and  in- 
difference, upon  a  wide  diffusion  of  such  princi- 
ples, which  not  only  tend  to  excite  great  suspicion 
and  distrust  among  society,  but  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  moral  responsibility  ?  Being  acted  upon 
in  one  department  of  life,  it  may  be  expected  to 
extend  its  operation  through  every  other,  civil, 
moral ;  and  religious,  and  if  such  were  the  case,  I 
will  venture  to  predict  that  interminable  dis- 
trust, discord,  and  confiision,  would  be  the  un- 
happy consequences. 

On  the  important  question  of  education,  Dr. 
Spurzheim  mingles  many  sensible  observations 
with  numerous  fanciful  and  impracticable  rules, 
that  grow  out  of  Phrenology.  He  must  enter- 
tain but  a  mean  opinion  of  what  has  been  done 


*  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Work,  p.  325. 
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towards  man's  improvement,  dm'ing  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years,  or  he  never  would  have 
said^  that  "  many  books  have  been  written  an 
education,  whole  libraries  have  been  compiled, 
various  institutions  established,  yet  very  little  im- 
provement has  taken  place,"*  According  to  this 
sentiment,  the  whole  intellectual  world  has  hi- 
therto been  nearly  at  a  stand  still ;  but  now,  that 
Phrenology  is  brought  into  existence,  and  redu- 
ced to  a  complete  system,  we  are  taught  to  anti- 
cipate the  most  brilliant  success.  All  mankind 
must  begin  de  novo^  make  it  their  polar  star,  and 
pursue  every  branch  of  literature,  art,  and  sci- 
ence, under  its  splendid  and  unerring  light. 

In  the  Doctor's  exordium  upon  education,  he 
throws  out  hints  in  an  unconnected  way,  on 
the  principles  and  doctrine  of  propagation  in 
improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  plants,  trees,  and 
fruits,  by  attending  to  certain  conditions ;  and  af- 
terwards intimates  that  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
corporeal  conditions  of  man  may  be  improved  by 
similar  attentions.  He  observes,  that  "  If  the 
time  should  come  when  the  laws  of  propagation 
shall  be  attended  to,  more  good  will  be  done  to 
perfect  man,  than  hitherto  has  been  done  by  all 
the  institutions,  and  by  all  the  teachers  of  the 
present  or  past  ages,  not  only  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals, but  families  and  nations.     The  body 

*  Lect.  ix.  (intended  for  xviii)  Lnncet. 
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lias  its  laws,  and  if  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
depend  upon  the  body,  the  laws  of  the  body  must 
be  observed,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  perfection 
of  form,  or  of  the  endowments  of  the  mind."*  By 
this  passage  coupled  with  another,  respecting  the 
inheritance  of  diseases,  and  the  propagation  of 
bodily  configurations,  and  mental  talents  from 
parents  to  children,f  we  are  led  to  understand,  that 
great  perfection  of  mental  endowment  results  from 
the  union  of  great  minds  and  fully  developed  in- 
tellectual brains,  in  conjunction  with  sound  bodily 
health ;  so  that  the  offspring  may  be  an  improved 
breed,  superior  to  both   father   and  mother. 
Aware  that  healthy  children  spring  from  healthy 
parents,  and  the  contrary,  I  shall  not  contend 
against  the  adoption  of  certain  wise  and  salutary 
measures,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  many  dis- 
eases   which  descend  from  que  generation  to 
another,  and  of  promoting  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
body ;  hence  so  far  I  heartily  concur  with  Dr. 
Spurzheim ;  but  when  he  would  imply  that  vi- 
gour of  mind,  and  bright  genius,  depend  on  the 
union  of  certain  high  mental  endowments,  and 
that  if  matrimonial  alliances  were  formed  upon 
these  principles,  we  should  expect  sure  and  cer- 

*  Lect.  ix.  (intended  for  xviii)  Lancet. 

t  "If  parents  have  small  brains,  small  brains  will  come. 
There  are  talents  in  all  families,  but  are  there  certain  faculties 
more  active  in  certain  families?  You  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  there  are."    Lect.  ix.  Lancet. 
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tain  improvement  of  intellect,  and  likewise,  that 
by  a  nice  attention  to  phrenological  rules,  we  may 
judge  accurately  of  the  presence  of  such  superior 
mental  manifestations ;  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  him  upon  the  following  grounds. 

First.  Because  we  are  every  day  witnessing 
genius  and  very  strong  minds  in  conjunction 
with  deformed  and  unhealthy  bodies,  of  which 
fact,  our  two  distinguished  poets.  Pope  and  Cow- 
per  are  striking  examples ;  also  great  precocity 
of  talent  in  very  rickety,  unhealthy  children;  and 
conversely  men  of  the  most  symmetrical  frames, 
sound  health,  and  herculean  bodily  powers,  with- 
out any  strength  of  understanding,  or  with  a  very 
moderate  share. 

Secondly.  Because  children  are  frequently 
much  inferior  in  abilities  to  their  parents — and 

Thirdly.  Because  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  any  true  phrenological  index  to  guide  us  :  be- 
lieving that  its  outward  signs  and  internal  divi- 
sion of  brain  into  specific  organs,  are  all  conjecture 
and  dark  uncertainty. 

At  the  same  time  I  will  not  attempt  to  disprove 
that  clever  children  may  and  often  do  proceed 
from  clever  parents,  yet  that  we  are  not  to  rely 
on  it  as  a  necessary  consequence.* 

*  Since  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  of  Idiots  marrying,  I  may 
instance  them  in  illustration  of  Parents  with  sound  minds  of- 
ten giving  birth  to  unsound,  so  that  a  degeneracy  instead  of 
improvement  can  and  frequently  does  ensue. 
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In  a  highly  civilized  and  dense  population, 
among  whom  disease  has  found  entrance  in  a 
thousand  diiFerent  enervating  forms,  and  from  as 
many  different  causes,  obstacles  are  continually 
presenting  themselves  to  counteract  those  whole- 
some regulations  which  would  conduce  to  physi- 
cal perfection ;  and  if  to  these  are  to  be  added  a 
host  of  others,  arising  from  phrenological  views 
of  the  human  mind,  mankind  will  become  so 
surrounded  with  difficulties  that  they  will  scarce- 
ly know  how  to  form  proper  matrimonial  con- 
nexions. 

Were  phrenological  rules  once  recognized  as 
applicable  to  propagation,  we  should  find  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  very  particular  in  their 
choice  of  partners,  often  very  whimsical,  and 
more  nice  than  wise  respecting  mental  endow- 
ments. As  it  is  not  yet  proved  to  demonstration 
that  a  wise  father  and  mother  shall  be  sure  of 
having  even  a  sensible  child,  much  more  an  im- 
proved offspring,  or  that  parents  possessing  the 
organ  of  tune,  colour,  ideality,  or  causality,  shall 
give  birth  to ;  a  Handel,  a  Titian,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Newton ;  I  suspect  there  would  be  many  castles 
built  in  the  air,  many  high  expectations  formed, 
and  but  few  realised. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motive  which  has  actua- 
ted Phrenologists  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
laws  of  propagation  to  mind ;  I  believe  it  to  be 
pure  and  commendable,  because  it  certainly  aims 
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at  intellectual  improvement ;  but  it  is  to  their 
means  of  attaining  this  which  I  object,  as  being 
fanciful,  imaginary,  and  without  any  solid  basis, 
therefore  delusive,  worthless,  and  dangerous. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unquestionably  a  para- 
mount object  in  every  nation  to  preserve  a  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  race  of  subjects;  which  we  know 
may  be  promoted  by  certain  laws  and  institutions, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  ordination  of  matrimony, 
intended  in  part  to  guard  against  inter-marriages 
of  too  close  a  consanguinity.  This  is  of  a  public 
nature,  but  there  are  many  considerations  of  a 
private  kind,  to  which  it  would  be  wise  in  indivi- 
duals to  pay  more  attention  than  is  generally 
done.  I  allude  to  the  contracting  of  marriage 
in  families,  where  insanity  or  other  hereditary 
diseases  of  a  very  fatal  tendency  are  known  to 
prevail,  and  which  are  not  unfrequently  entailed 
upon  generations.  These  circumstances  having 
been  duly  weighed,  the  unmarried  lady  and  gen- 
tleman may  endeavour  to  obtain  as  great  a  con- 
geniality of  tastes,  sentiments,  habits,  education, 
and  rank  in  society  as  they  please,  the  more  the 
better  :  but  to  be  paying  and  receiving  addresses 
phrenologically,  eyeing,  feeling,  and  scrutinizing 
each  other's  heads,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
certain  faculties  are  well  developed,  and  a  mu- 
tuality of  sentiment  existing,  so  as  to  guarantee 
much  connubial  felicity,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  absurd. 
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Bring  this  system  into  general  use,  and  all 
kinds  of  education*  in  arts,  sciences,  literature, 
and  the  social  duties  of  life  must  become  affected 
by  it  and  assume  a  novel  character.  The  lover 
then  must  use  his  utmost  caution  and  reserve, 
when  speaking  of  the  sincerity  of  his  passions, 
unless  the  conformation  of  his  head  will  justify 
bold  language,  for  in  vain  will  he  urge  it,  if  the 
lady  should  chance  to  espy  a  flatness  over  the 
organ  of  attachment.  In  vain  will  he  preach 
his  good  qualities  of  heart,  and  excellent  moral 
conduct,  if  she  detect  a  depression  or  even  flat- 
ness where  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Vene- 
ration reside,  with  a  fullness  over  Seci^etiveness 
and  Destructiveness.  He  may  be  picturing  to 
her  the  prospect  of  perfect  connubial  bliss,  at 
the  very  moment  that  she  has  discovered  in  his 
head  a  huge  organ  of  Combativeness^f  knowing 
at  the  same  time  that  her  own  is  rather  more  de- 
veloped than  she  could  wish ;  therefore  that  in 
all  probability  a  quarrelsome  and  unhappy  life 
would  result  from  their  union.    On  the  question 

*  "  The  systems  of  education  also  should  be  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  I  might  say  that 
^^e.  arts,  individually^  are  interested  in  phrenology"  "In 
poetry  also  it  is  useful."    Lect.  i.  Lancet. 

t  "  Having-  a  wish  to  make  a  practical  use  of  phrenology 
in  society,  you  find  an  individual  organization  very  large, 
do  not  hesitate  about  it,  you  may  venture  to  ask  whether 
with  respect  to  a  certain  feeling  the  person  has  it  strong  or 
not.    You  may  be  sure  that  it  is  so."    Lect.  xvi.  Lancet 
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of  improving  the  intellects  by  propagation,  the 
Craniad  gives  us  the  following  lines. 

"  Is  it  not  well,  before  we  choose  a  wife, 

"  Or  choose  a  husband,  partner  for  our  life, 

"  To  know  what  faculties  are  sound  and  right, 

"  What  intellectual  organs  clear  and  bright  ? 

"  For  should  a  father  and  a  mother  too, 

"  Be  stupid  both,  what  must  the  children  do  *? 

"  But  should  one  only  have  a  clear  wise  head, 

"  Why  half  a  loaf 's  still  better  than  no  bread. 

"  We  must  take  care,  and  find,  if  we're  but  wise, 

"  That  no  bad  organ 's  of  unusual  size, 

"  Such  as  makes  people  steal,  and  fight,  and  kill, 

"  And  'gets  the  better  of  their  better  will.' 

"  Ladies !  we  charge  you  never  dare  to  wed 

"  A  husband  with  Destruction  in  his  head; 

"  He'll  stab  you  when  he's  angry !  rest  assured ; 

"  Now  this  is  shocking — not  to  be  endured.'* 

The  reason  for  giving  this  caution  to  the  fair» 
respecting  the  angry  man,  is,  because  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  tells  us  that  "at  Spandaw  we  (meaning 
himself  and  Gall)  saw  a  man  who  had  assassina- 
ted his  wife  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger ;  and  this 
man  was  unhappy  during  his  whole  life.  Indeed 
he  was  a  good  natured  and  generally  considered 
as  an  honest  man."*  Although  therefore  we  are 
again  and  again  assured  that  a  person  having  a 
lower  organ  is  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  it  to  a 
bad  purpose,  yet  this  is  poor  consolation,  when 


*  Dr.  Spurzheiin's  Work  p.  348. 
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we  see  it  so  rapidly  and  violently  excited  by  an 
ger,  even  in  a  "  goodnatured  man  "  as  to  induce 
him  to  commit  the  deepest  criminal  act. 

After  eulogizing  the  benefits  which  would  ac- 
•crue  to  mankind,  by  attending  to  the  laws  of 
propagation,  both  in  mind  and  body,  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  affords  us  a  very  equivocal  and  unsatisfac- 
tory rule  to  accomplish  those  ends.     He  says, 

A  villain  does  not  like  to  see  an  honest  man, 
and  a  just  man  does  not  like  to  see  one  that  is 
unjust.  Every  one  must  know  his  own  powers, 
and  he  must  look  for  the  same  powers  in  another, 
and  then  such  persons  will  live  in  peace.''*  What, 
pray,  would  this  effect  towards  producing  a 
^  neral  improvement  among  mankind  ?  It  would 
undoubtedly,  if  practicable^  be  separating  the 
just  from  the  unjust,  the  wise  from  the  foolish, 
the  wheat  from  the  chafF,  and  although  improve- 
ment in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  happiness,  may 
possibly  be  progressive  in  one  class ;  degenera- 
tion in  vice,  folly,  and  misery  would  be  equally 
progressive  in  the  other.  Superior  organs  mar- 
ried to  superior,  may  live  in  peace ;  but  inferior 
united  with  inferior,  would,  by  the  same  rule, 
live  in  discord.  If  great  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  is  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with 
that  of  breeding  cattle,  similar  regulations  ought 
to  be  strictly  pursued.    Many  physical  points  of 


Lect.  ix.  Lancet. 
N 
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excellence  are  here  studiously  observed  in  order 
to  improve  stock,  all  that  are  defective  being 
prohibited  from  breeding;  apply  this  rule  to 
mind,  and  selections  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
excellence  must  alo7ie  be  made  for  propagation. 
But,  pray  who  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  this  men- 
tal superiority  ?  Who  are  to  measure  the  requi- 
site degree  of  perfection,  and  determine  upon 
the  only  jit  subjects  *?  Some  sapient  erudite  Phre- 
nologists, I  presume,  who  may  be  called  "  Prime 
Craniologers  of  State,"  and  who  shall  be  bound 
"  To  swear  which  organ  is,  or  is  not  sound." 

Propagation  upon  phrenological  principles  be- 
ing made  the  foundation  stone  for  mental  im- 
provement, the  rearing  or  education  of  children 
follows  next,  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  peculiar  bias  in  directing  the  powers,  is 
very  similar,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  to 
what  generally  obtains  in  our  homes  and  semina- 
ries, (namely)  due  and  proportionate  exercise  of 
the  mind,  according  to  the  health  and  capacity 
of  a  child.  In  determining  the  precise  kind  of 
education  to  be  pursued,  and  what  character 
should  be  sustained  in  the  drama  of  life,  parents 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a 
discretionary  power,  consulting  in  part  the  incli- 
nations, tastes,  and  apparent  capacities  or  genius 
of  their  children,  and  in  part  other  contingent 
circumstances,  not  being  aware  that  a  survey  of 
the  head  would  have  readily  informed  them  of 
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the  best  mode  of  procedure,  and  that  unless  a 
youth  had  a  large  organ  of  language,  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  learn  foreign  tongues.  Now, 
however,  we  presume  the  external  configurations 
oftheir  heads  are  to  presage /aie/i^  genius  and 
and  powers ;  certain  phrenological  developements 
and  signs  of  natural  language  are  now  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  kind  of  education  and  calling  m 
life.    Parents,  therefore,  must  either  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  this  science, 
or  run  the  risk  of  misdirecting  their  children's 
education  and  future  destiny,  unless  some  skilful 
Phrenologist  be  at  hand.     This  will  probably 
open  the  way  for  a  novel  profession,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  Phrenologists  of  various  grades,  from 
the  village  Practitioner  up  to  the  metropolitan 
Professor.* 

These  will  inform  parents  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  pursuit  is  best  adapted  for  their  children ; 
whether  a  son  should  be  brought  up  for  the  pul- 
pit,— bar, — or  field  of  battle.  Whether  he  ought 
to  be  a  Surgeon,  Carpenter,  or  Man-milliner, 
Fidler,  Tinker,  or  Tailor.  It  may  be  thought 
that  my  remarks  are  not  borne  out  by  their  doc- 
trines, but  if  a  language  conveys  correct  ideas, 
that  of  the  Phrenologist  distinctly  announces 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  seen  the  foUovifing  notice, 
"  Mr.  Crook's  fee  for  a  Phrenological  estimate  of  the  natural 
character  and  capacity,  with  a  written  note  of  the  develope- 
ment,  is  Two  Guineas.  If  given  verbally,  and  at  his  own  resi- 
dence, One  Guinea." 
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these  very  principles.    "  The  power  being  ob- 
served (says  Dr.  Spurzheim)  should  be  directed 
into  a  proper  channel,  and  this  can  never  be  done, 
until  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  fundamental  powers.   A  man  may  be  a  good 
mathematician,  but  a  bad  moralist,  and  yet  such 
a  man  is  brought  up  to  the  church."    "  Persons 
fitted  by  nature  for  soldiers  are  brought  up  to  the 
gown,  and  the  reverse.    Employ  every  individual 
according  to  his  natural  gifts.''    "  But  shall  we 
condemn  an  individual  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
if  the  power  of  language  be  very  small,  and  who 
will  never  become  a  good  scholar  ?  "*    He  like- 
wise observes  that  those  are  interested  in  know- 
ing Phrenology,  "  who  have  to  join  institutions 
of  any  kind,  which  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  man."-f    Hence  we  presume  that  none 
should  be  admitted  into  Mechanic  Institutions 
who  do  not  possess  full  organs  of  Constructive- 
ness.  Form,  Size,  or  Weight.    None  to  Harmo- 
nic Societies  who  have  not  the  faculty  of  Tune 
well  developed.      What  the  requisite  mental 
manifestations  are,  which  would  entitle  a  person 
to  become  a  member  of  a  Phrenological  Society, 
I  know  not ;  unless  it  be  that  general  develope- 
ment  of  brains  which  produces  a  smooth  round 
head.    "  The  finest  heads  may  have  no  protu- 
berances whatever.  "J 

*  Lect.  ix.  (intended  for  xviii.)  Lancet,    f  Lect  i.  Lancet, 
i  Lect.  iii.  Lancet. 
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So  long  as  we  have  the  facts  before  us  of  per- 
sons committing  actions  directly  contradictory  to 
what  their  cranial  developements  would  lead  us 
to  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  Infanticide  by  the 
woman  whose  organ  of  Destructiveness  was  small 
and  Philoprogenitiveness  very  large ;  and  of  the 
two  murderers  who  were  lately  dissected  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  neither  of  whom  were  phrenologi- 
cally  destructive — further,  so  long  as  it  is  pro- 
claimed that  some  of  the  most  exalted  faculties 
of  our  nature,  such  as  Veneration,  Conscientious- 
ness, and  others  may,  be  indirectly  conducive  to 
acts  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  their  own 
kind  and  good  functions — and  lastly,  so  long  as 
the  most  erudite  Phrenologists  differ  materially 
concerning  the  nature  of  organs,  it  would  be  ex- 
treme folly  to  repose  any  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
and  worse  than  folly  to  lay  down  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  our  children,  deduced  fi'om  its  princi- 
ples :  principles  which  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  in  a  variety  of  instances  contradicted 
by  nature. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  appears  extremely  sore  and 
angry  with  medical  men,  because  one  and  all  do 
not  choose  to  believe  Phrenology,  which  he 
thinks  so  very  useful  to  them  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  treating  Insanity.  The  fact  is 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  Profession  do  not  see 
its  correctness  and  vast  importance  with  the  same 
eyes  as  the  Doctor,  and  they  do  not  admire  being 
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forced  to  credit  a  system,  which  upon  examina- 
tion they  find  very  problematical  and  unequivocal-  , 
ly  renounced  by  nature  in  numerous  instances  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  ^Analogy. 
Although  they  feel  anxious  for,  and  are  ever  rea- 
dy to  embrace  any  improved  mode  of  investiga- 
ting nature  and  diseases,  they  are  not  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  every   specious  doctrine  which  is 
ushered  into  notice  ;  and  seeing  that  the  unique 
method  under  consideration  may  lead  them  very 
much  astray,  by  appropriating  specific  functions 
to  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  erroneously,  with- 
out a  why  or  wherefore  to  be  relied  on,  in 
fact  without  any  solid  foundation,*  they  prefer 

*  When  engaged  in  disproving  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
brain  1  omitted  to  state  one  remarkable  argument  against  it. 
Phrenologists,  we  are  aware,  founded  this  part  of  their  doc- 
trine, not  only  upon  a  diversity  of  mental  manifestations,  but 
particularly  upon  an  analogy  with  other  corporeal  organs.  In 
every  one  of  these  we  perceive  a  totally  different  structure. 
All  the  world  know  that  there  is  no  similarity  between  each 
other,  in  the  eye,  ear,  tongue,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  or  lungs,  ei- 
ther in  appearance,  structure,  or  functions.  This  being  the  case 
every  alleged  organ  of  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  they  all  differ 
in  function,  should  differ  from  each  other  either  in  structure 
or  appearance.  But  examine  the  brain,  and  endeavour  to 
find  this  verified.  Those  portions  of  it  which  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
tiveness  aud  many  other  propensities,  are  in  every  respec- 
not  only  like  each  other,  but  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
serve  for  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  with 
the  whole  range  of  Intellects  ;  and  Dr.  Gall  himself  admitted 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  recognize  the  brain  of  individual 
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studying  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  as 
^  emanating  from  one  undivided  brain,  and  mark- 
ing their  influences  upon  the  body  in  reference 
both  to  health  and  disease.    From  a  perusal  of 
their  views  and  opinions  respecting  Insanity,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Phrenologists  with  all  their 
acumen  are  a  whit  more  clever  than  other  per- 
sons in  their  knowledge  of  the  particular  seats  of 
this  lamentable  infirmity,  or  of  the  causes  which 
produce  it,  or  of  the  means  of  cure.    In  fact  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  very  princi- 
ples and  precepts  which  they  inculcate  for  pro. 
ducing  an  increase  of  endownients,  are  phrenolo- 
gically  speaking   conducive  to  an  increase  of 
Insanity.    We  are  informed  that  "  if  parents 
have  small  brains  small  brains  will  come,  "*  by 
which  rule  if  they  have  large  brains,  large  brains 
will  come.    Now  we  are  taught  to  regard  fully 
developed  heads  as  indicative  of  great  intellectual 
powers,  and  are  recommended  to  unite  kindred 
souls  in  wedded  love,  if  we  would  wish  to  obtain 
an  improvement  of  mind ;  when  however  Dr. 
Spurzheim  is  lecturing  medical  men  for  not 
studying  Phrenology,  in  order  that  they  might 
better  understand  what  Insanity  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  treated,  we  find  him  saying  that  "  any 

organs,  if  separated  one  from  the  other.  To  know  them,  then, 
perfectly  and  unerringly,  when  covered  by  the  bony  canopy, 
does  appear  to  savour  of  the  mystery  of  animal  magnetism. 

*  Lect.  ix.  Lancet 
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power  whatever  may  become  deranged  in  insani. 
ty  "*  and  that  when  so  affected  its  organic  de- 
velopement  will  be  always  found  large.  In 
melancholic  madness  "  Cautiousness  will  be  found 
very  large  :  "f  in  religious  derangement  "the 
organ  of  Veneration  will  be  large ;  the  same 
also  with   Conscientiousness,   Pride, |  Benevo- 
lence, love  of  Approbation,  and  others  ;"  the  infer- 
ence from  which  must  be,  that  largely  developed 
brains  are  more  'prone  to  become  insane^  conse- 
quently the  very  rule  which  Phrenologists  advise 
for  increasing  intellect,  namely  an  union  of  fully 
developed  powers,  (in  order  to  ensure  a  similar  or 
increased  size  of  them)  goes  to  augment  the  pre- 
disposition to  insanity.    The  two  extremes  then 
appear  to  have  their  attendant  disadvantages. 
Very  small  brains  are  either  idiotic,  or  very  dull 
and  not  susceptible  of  great  mental  improve- 
ment ;  and  very  large  have  capacities  for  the 
highest  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  attain- 
ments, but  unfortunately  are  more  liable  to  be- 
come deranged,  hence  here,  as  in  most  other 
things  we  recognize  the  value  of  a  happy  medium, 
and  having  the  important  discovery  before  us, 
that  on  a  principle  of  propagation  small  brains 
will  produce  small,  and  large,  large  ;  we  are  at 

*  Lect.  xvii.  Lancet,    f  Ibid. 
+  "  Here  is  the  cast  of  a  person  who  became  insane  from 
excess  of  pride,  and  you  see  how  very  lanrely  developed  the 
organs  are  here  about.    (The  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head.)"    Lect.  xvii.  Lancet. 
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once  furnished  with  a  rule  for  obtaining  the  gold- 
en mean,  simply  by  uniting  large  brains  with 
small ;  thereby  ensuring  sufficient  talent  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminish  our  liability  to  insanity. 

If  Phrenology  be  so  essentially  important  in 
unravelling  the  causes,  and  in  determining  the 
precise  seats  of  insanity ;  likewise  in  bringing 
this  malady  to  a  more  speedy  and  happy  termi- 
nation, why,  for  humanity's  sake,  have  not  some 
eminent  Phrenologists  afforded  the  world  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  it,  by  establishing  Lunatic  Asylums 
upon  their  own  system,  and  thereby  given  us  ex- 
amples of  its  superior  value  ? 

When  medical  men  behold  Phrenologists  sure 
and  unerring,  or  even  eminently  successful  in  cu- 
ring the  different  species  of  insanity,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  brain,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
art ;  when  also  by  the  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples, education  shall  assume  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  produce  a  striking  augmentation  of 
intellect,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  withhold 
their  meed  of  praise,  but  will  press  forward,  one 
and  all,  to  hail  with  joy  so  great  a  blessing,  and 
bestow  every  honor  upon  its  discoverers  :  for  then 
may  they  expect  to  see  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders,  England  one  great  modern  Athens; 
and  its  inhabitants,  "  The  wisest,  virtuosest,  dis- 
cretest,  best."* 

*  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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